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ABSTRACT 

The impact of a new policy in Minnesota that raised 
college tuition while also increasing state student aid funding was 
studied. A literature review examines the influence of economic, 
psychological, sociological, and cultural factors on student 
attendance patterns. In addition to access, choice, and persistence, 
the study considered educational expectations and plans as important 
aspects of college attendance. Specific concerns were: (1) whether 
financial factors affected high school juniors' plans to attend 
college; (2) actual enrollment; (3) college choice; and (4) the 
quality of aid packages for needy students. The study utilized data 
gathered about high school juniors in 1979, 1981, and 1983 via the 
Students Plans and Background Survey of the Minnesota Post-High 
School Planning Program (the base number for each cohort was 1,000 
students). Follow-up data were obtained from 400 students per cohort 
via questionnaireXtelephone survey. Results include the ^^^i 
(1) financial factors appeared to negligibly influence the college 
plans and expectations of hig^^ school students; (2) high school 
achievements and previous expectations for college attendance were 
the most influential enrollment influences; (3) while financial 
issues did influence college choice, academic factors were primary 
influences ; and ( 4 ) the adequacy of aid packages for independent 
students declined. Nmnerous tables and figures and an eight-page 
reference list are provided; study questirnnaires are appended. 
(SW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The State of Minnesota is currently undertaking a major public policy exper- 
iment. It is moving away from its traditional policy of providing low tuition 
levels at public postsecondary institutions and moving toward a new policy that 
couples higher tuition levels with increased amounts of need-based student finan- 
cial aid. In effect, it is replacing a blanket subsidy for all postsecondary 
students with a targeted subsidy aimed at those students with demonstrable finan- 
cial need. The goals are increased fiscal efficiency and improved equity in the 
disbursal of tax-generated revenues. The risks of the new policy, according to 
its critics, are that raising tuition levels in the midst of an era of declining 

1 

federal student aid will curtail educational opportunity in the state, regardless 
of the accompanying rises in state student aid funding. 

This report addresses the need for evaluation of this policy experiment. 
How are current and prospective students in the state reacting to the changes in 
the pricing of postsecondary education? Are recent rises in tuition really lead- 
ing to significant declines in postsecondary attendance among lower-income stu- 
dents, despite the parallel increases in student aid funding? Overall, are 
student access and choice being seriously diminished? 

Debates over these questions have filled the state's newspapers and airwaves 
in the past few years, yet adequate answers are not easily obtained. A variety 
of economic, psychological, sociological, and cultural factors can influence 
student attendance patterns, and discerning their distinctive influences is dif- 
ficult. The literature regarding the influences of various factors is reviewed 
in Chapter 2 of the report. The review suggests that socioeconomic status and 
other family background factors have strong influences on college attendance pat- 



terns, as do factors relating to ability, achievement, aspirations, and expecta- 
tions. Contextual effects, such as the social class and ability contexts of high 
schools, have small but significant effects. Financial factors, independent of 
other family characteristics, seem to have moderate to strong effects, depending 
on the phase of attendance considered: their effects are particularly strong in 
students' choice of a college to attend, but less strong in students' basic 
access decision (whether or not to pursue postsecondary education). 

Of the above influences, only a few are easily susceptible to manipulation 
by policymakers in their pursuit of equality of postsecondary opportunity. Obvi- 
ously, parents' social class, income, and educational and job attainments are 
beyond policy. High school contexts, as well as student plans, and hopes, can 
indeed by manipulated successfully, but the costs can be high. The tactic of 
policy changes in cost factors stands out as potentially one of the most effi- 
cient and effective approaches for pursuing equity in postsecondary expectations 
and attendance. Yet longitudinal research on the effectiveness of alternative 
financing approaches has rarely, if ever, been conducted. Such was the intent 
in the present study, the Minnesota Postsecondary Education Enrollment Project 
(MPEEP). 

Chapter 3 presents the design for the project. The research sought answers 
to four questions. Three of those questions correspond to what some analysts 
have called the three core aspects of postsecondary attendance: access, choice 
(institutional destinations), and persistence (although the last could be a focus 
only indirectly, by way of aid package quality, due to data limitations). The 
other question addresses what many studies find to be the critical mediating 
factor in attendance decisions: educational expectations and plans. Financial 
and other potentially limiting factors may have their most deleterious influences 
on attendance indirectly, by way of their effects on early planning, rather than 
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directly at the time of final matriculation decisions. In keeping with the focus 
of this study, the four questions thus are phrased to address issues relating to 
changes over time in ,the determinants of postsecondary expectations and plans, 
access, destinations, and aid package quality in Minnesota. Together, the four 
questions comprise the core of the policy evaluation problem: 

Question 1 (Postsecondary Expectations and Plans); 

Have financial factors begun to play an 
increasing role in explaining Minnesota 
high school students' postsecondary ex« 
pectations and plans? 

Question 2 (Postsecondary Access) ; Have financial 
factors begun to play an increasing role 
in explaining whether or not Minnesota 
students undertake postsecondary edu- 
cation? 

Question 3 (Postsecondary Destinations) ; Have financial 
factors begun to play an increasing role 
in explaining which institution Minnesota 
college-bound students attend? 

Question ^ (Postsecondary Aid Packages) ; Among similar 
needy students attending similar colleges 
in Minnesota, has the quality of aid 
packages declined in recent years? 

There exist two radically different sets of expectations for answers to these 
questions. These contrasting expectations correspond to the two opposing post- 
secondary financing philosophies introduced briefly in Chapter 1; targeted sub- 
sidization versus blanket subsidization. Proponents of targeted subsidization 
believe Questions 1 through ^ will be answered negatively. They perceive the 
low tuition levels historically provided by state postsecondary systems (in Minne- 
sota and elsewhere) to be both inefficent and inequitable. Opponents of targeted 
subsidization, however, believe the provision of low tuition has been the key- 
stone of this country's success in opening higher education to the masses, and 
believe that backing away from that policy (even with increased financial off- 
sets) will likely lead to affirmative answers to the four questions. 



To find answers to the first three questions introduced above, the research 
project employed both existing and newly collected data for three cohorts of 
Minnesota students: the high school classes of 1980, 1982, and 198^. These years 
cover the period in which Minnesota moved strongly in the direction of targeted 
subsidization. They thus allow examination of changes in attendance and student 
financing patterns in relation to changes in policy. Primary data for these 
first three questions came from the annual Student Plans and Background Survey 
(PBS) of the Minnesota Post-High School Planning Program (PSPP). These annual 
surveys by the Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board (HECB) explore the 
backgrounds, plans, and attitudes of Minnesota high school juniors. The PBS 
surveys did not significantly change format or items over the four-year time 
period under study here. PSPP samples cover from 75 to 85 percent of Minne- 
sota high school juniors in any given year. These data were supplemented with 
other HECB data on students' high school rank and tested ability. For the anal- 
yses of postsecondary attendance and choice, the data were supplemented with sur- 
vey data gathered especially for the present study. 

The analysis of the fourth question, on aid package quality, relied on a 
separate data source; the Scholarship and Grant File of HECB. This file contains 
information on the federal and state grants received by students at Minnesota 
institutions. 

The four chapters following Chapter 3 report the results of our analyses of 
the four focal questions. Chapter ^ examines postsecondary expectations and 
plans among high school juniors in 1979, 1981, and 1983. The results strongly 
suggest that the level of Minnesota students' postsecondary expectations and 
plans has not been lowered by the increased targeting of state funds, and that 
expectations and plans are continuing to be affected mainly by academic factors, 
such as ability and achievement, rather than by parents' financial circumstances. 
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The effects of financial factors on expectations and plans appear, in fact, to 
be negligible. In other words, we conclude that Question 1 must be answered 
negatively: there has been no detectable deterioration in the primarily merito- 
cratic determination of postsecondary educational expectations and plans. 

Chapter 5 presents the results of our analysis of postsecondary attendance 
(access). The findings suggest that attendance rates remained remarkably constant 
across the three cohorts, and that the primary influences were students' high 
school achievements and previous expectations for attendance. The effects of 
parental income levels were relatively constant and minimal across the three co- 
horts, with no sign of increasing influences over time. Therefore, the influence 
of state policy changes appears to have been negligible. That is. Question 2 
must be answered negatively: there has been no noticeable deterioration in the 
primarily meritocratic determination of postsecondary educational attendance. 

Chapter 6 discusses the findings of our analyses of Minnesota's college-going 
going students' postsecondary destinations (e.g., a state college, as opposed to 
a private institution). The analyses presented there suggest that the factors 
most central to students' expectations, plans, and access are also those most 
central to their choices. That is, the primary determinants seem to be academic 
rather than financial. As expected, the role of family income level in choices 
was somewhat greater than its roie in expectations, plans, and access, but there 
was no evidence that its role was increasing over time. Changes in state policy 
appear not to have hampered the choice process. Therefore, as with Questions 1 
and 2, Question 3 was answered negatively: there has been no noticeable altera- 
tion in the primarily meritocratic deterfhination of postsecondary destinations. 

The Chapter 7 analysis used a student aid data base to assess the financial 
status of financial aid applicants on Minnesota campuses. Specifically, it ad- 
dressed the issue of how well the calculated postsecondary costs of students at 
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varying family financial contribution levels were met by state and federal grants 
in 1980-81, 1982-83, and 198^-85, respectively. Unlike the work of the preceding 
three chapters, the findings here indeed suggest evidence of dramatic change over 
the time period studied. For dependent students, decline in the adequacy and 
quality of student aid packages between 1980 and 1982 was ameliorated somewhat 
in 198^, as new state policies worked to offset increasing educational costs. 
For some of these students, grant aid was meeting a higher proportion of costs 
in 198^ than in 1980. For most independent students, however, decline in the 
adequacy and quality of aid packages continued throughout the 1980-8^ period. 
The findings of Chapter 7 thus give an equivocal answer to Question <f. Between 
1980 and 198^, dependent students neither gained nor lost much overall, while 
independent students lost, on the whole. The causes of the deterioration in aid 
packages among independents seem to lie in both federal aid cutbacks and changing 
state grant policies. 

What messages might the MPEEP study provide policy makers? First, the recent 
cuts in federal Pell Grant growth have clearly been felt by many students. Pell 
Grants are the basic need-based federal aid program, and the data on aid packages 
in Chapter 7 show definite drops for most independent students in nonreturnable 
aid as a proportion of total costs over the 1980 to 198^ period. State sources 
have not fully offset the federal cutbacks. Second, the influence of academic 
factors already largely established by the junior year in high school has remained 
primary in determining postsecondary expectations and plans, access, and choice, 
even in the face of federal cuts (see Chapters ^, 5, and 6). 

Had we found the attendance influences of family income to be rising over 
the period assessed in our study, it would have been difficult to discern whether 
targeted state subsidies, federal aid cutbacks, or other factors were most to 
blame for the losses in equity. Without evidence of growing income effects, how- 
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fiver, it may be concluded that, while college has unquestionably become more ex- 
pensive for many students (due undoubtedly both to targeted subsidy policies and 
federal aid cuts), the rising costs have not so far significantly damaged atten- 
dance plans and patterns. Other studies with more extensive data sets and broader 
scopes may modify that conclusion. For now, though, the case for declining equity 
in attendance patterns remains unproven and, at heart, unconvincing. 



Chapter i 
Introduction; The Policy Context of 
Postsecondary Student Finance in Minnesota 



The State of Minnesota is currently undertaking a major public policy experi- 
ment (see Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, 1982a,b). It is moving 
away from its traditional policy of providing low tuition levels at public post- 
secondary institutions and moving toward a new policy that couples higher 
tuition levels with increased amounts of need-based student financial aid. In 
effect, it is replacing a blanket subsidy for all postsecondary students with a 
targeted subsidy aimed at those students with demonstrable financial need. The 
goals are increased fiscal efficiency and improved equity in the disbursal of 
tax-generated revenues.^ The risks of the new policy, according to its critics, 
are that raising tuition levels in the midst of an era of declining federal stu- 
dent aid (see College Board 1983, 1984) will curtail educational opportunity in 
the state, regardless of the accompanying rises in state student aid funding. 

The following report addresses the need for evaluation of this policy experi- 
ment. How are current and prospective students in the state reacting to the 
changes in the pricing of postsecondary education? Are recent rises in tuition 
really leading to significant declines in postsecondary attendance among lower- 
income students, despite the parallel increases in student aid funding? Over- 
all, are student access and choice being seriously diminished? 

Debates over these questions have filled the state's newspapers and airwaves 
in the past few years (e.g., see Minnesota Star and Tribune. May 7, 1983), yet 
adequate answers are not easily obtained. A variety of economic, psychological, 
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sociological, and cultural factors can influence student enrollment decisions. 
Any evaluation of the effects of the new Minnesota financing policy must consider 
all of these factors. An ideal evaluation would be one which empirically 
"modeled" the attendance decision process as a whole. In other words, wide- 
ranging survey data would be collected over a long perit d of time from several 
cohorts of Minnesota high school graduates, their parents, their employers, and 
their colleges. No matter what path students took, their behaviors would be 
chronicled and all potential explanations for those behaviors explored. Such an 
approach would allow analysts to distinguish clearly among causes, effects, and 
spurious artifacts. Unfortunately, the resources for such an id ' analysis are 
unavailable. A less costly analytic approach is nevertheless both feasible and 
defensible as a policy evaluation, as long as it considers the factors found to 
be critically relevant in earlier studies of the topic. Such an analysis is 
presented here. The results reported here are those produced through the work 
of the Minnesota Postsecondary Education Enrollment Project (MPEEP). 

The research report is organized in the following way. Chapter 2 presents 
an overview of earlier research on the effects of financing policies, and other 
factors, on postsecondary attendance patterns. Chapter 3 presents the design 
for the study. As is discussed in detail there, the study was organized around 
four focal questions. Those questions involved, respectively, postsecondary 
expectations and plans among high school students, postsecondary access among 
recent high school graduates, postsecondary destinations (choice) among recent 
high school graduates, and the financial conditions of postsecondary students. 
The intention of this framework is to explore four areas where the policy change 
in Minnesota might be having significant effects on Minnesota youth. Chapters 4 
through 7 report the results we found regarding the four central questions; one 



chapter is devoted to each question* Chapter 8 suggests some implications for 
policy and further research. 



Chapter 2 

Influences on Postsecondary Attendance: 
The Research Literature 

Students' postsecondary educational decisions, from simple access to insti- 
tutional choice to persistence-^whether to go to college, where to attend, and 
whether to persist— have been the subject of intense and occasionally contradic- 
tory research across a wide range of disciplines (see McPherson, 1978; Jackson, 
1982; Hossler, 198^). This research exists against a backdrop of striking ine- 
quities in attendance rates, choices, and persistence among different groups in 
the society. Whites have historically attended at greater rates than minori- 
ties, youth from lower socioeconomic statuses have attended at lower rates than 
those from the upper statuses, and, until the mid-seventies, men attended at 
greater rates than women (Peng, 1983; Hossler, 198^). Similarly, students from 
lower socioeconomic statuses, including those from lower-income backgrounds, 
have been found to be more likely to attend lower-cost, lower-prestige institu- 
tions (Hearn, 198^) and more likely to drop-out of college (Tinto, 1982). The 
causes of these patterns of group differences, however, cannot be gleaned from 
such simple descriptive data. Ability and achievement factors, and the rela- 
tionships of these factors to such grouping factors as race, sex, and social 
class, must somehow also be considered. 

The almost staggering variety of factors defined as driving forces behind 
patterns of college attendance reflects the interdisciplinary nature of this 
problem. For the purposes of this review chapter, we will break these driving 
factors into five categories: ascriptive and family background factors, ability 
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and achievement factors, aspirations and expectations factors, contextual fac- 
tors, and financial factors. While the boundaries between some of these cate- 
gories are necessarily somewhat artificial, this approach allows a clear picture 
of what past research offers us as we attempt to better understand the motiva- 
tions underlying postsecondary attendance, choice, and persistence. 

Two points should be clarified here. First, in reviewing below the causal 
^ii^cts of these factors, we speak of their respective effects when other rele- 
vant factors are statistically controlled, unless we state otherwise. Second, 
the term educational attainment is used throughout this review chapter and 
should be clarified. Traditionally, educational attainment has been measured by 
social scientists in years of schooling obtained. As the limitations of this 
definition became clearer, however, researchers began to specify not only the 
quantity of education received but the quality . To that end, measures of educa- 
tional attainment are expanding to include such things as field of study and 
type of school attended (e.g. see Wilson, 1978). In this review, unless stated 
otherwise, the term educational attainment is meant in the expanded sense, but 
is used to denote a small continuum of education— first postsecondary access, 
then institutional choice, finally persistence at the postsecondary institution 
of one's choice. 

Ascriptive and Family Background Factors 

Ascriptive characteristics such as race and gender provide a very visible 
way to look at differences in attendance, choice, and persistence. In 1980, 
women had higher entry rates (i.e. access rates) into both two- and four-year 
colleges than did men, the result of falling rates for men and rising rates for 
women in both cases (Peng, 1983). Whites showed higher entry rates than either 



blacks or Hispanics; the black-white entry rate gap decreased between 1972 and 
1980 for both two- and four-year institutions while the white-Hispanic gap in- 
creased, largely due to a substantial drop in two-year college entry rates for 
Hispanics (see Peng, 1983). Overall, race and gender differences in attendance 
patterns have generally decreased markedly in the past twenty years. 

Using both discrete and composite measures of socioeconomic status (SES), 
many researchers have attempted to quantify the impact of family socioeconomic 
background on educational attainment (e-g. see Blau and Duncan, 1967; Sewell and 
Shah, 1968; Alexander and Eckland, 1975). Family background has been found to 
explain as much as two-thirds of the population's variation in years of school- 
ing attained (e.g. see Hauser and Featherman, 1975; and Jencks et al., 1972). 
Fathers' education and occupation, mothers' education, and family income have 
been found to have significant positive direct effects on attendance, choice, 
and persistence, as well as indirect effects through such mediating variables as 
aspirations, expectations, and parental encouragement (Davies and Kandel, 1981). 
In a causal j.odel for a national sample, Thomas, Alexander, and Eckland (1979) 
found that although the combined effects of ability, high school rank, and cur- 
riculum placement outweighed the effects of SES on postsecondary attendance, SES 
effects were still quite significant; interestingly, those effects were of vary- 
ing importance for blacks, whites, men, and women. These kinds of SES effects 
on attainment diminish but do not disappear after college enrollment begins 
(Rosenfeld, 1980). Thus, in sum, family socioeconomic background is a critical 
factor in postsecondary attendance patterns. 

Ability and School Achievement Factors 

The strong positive relationship between students' academic characteristics 
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and their educational atta .. int will come as no surprise to anyone. Even in 
the context of statistica. controls for family background student ability 
strongly influences college attendance. However, this straightforward relation- 
ship is distorted somewhat by ascriptive and socioeconomic factors. For example, 
Thomas et al. (1979) found significant race and gender differences in both the 
acquisition of academic "credentials" (such as tested ability, high school rank, 
and curriculum placement) and the payoff that those credentials had for college 
attendance decisions, among a sample of 1972 high school seniors; similarly, 
those authors found that approximately one-third of the effect of SES on post- 
secondary attendance was channeled through its effects on scholastic aptitude. 
The same kinds of differences persisted in a similar analysis of 1980 high 
school seniors (Urahn and Hearn, 1985). Simply put, it appears the effects of 
SES and ascriptive factors on p sstsecondary attendance are in part indirect and 
due to their respective effects on academic characteristics, which in turn affect 
attendance. 

Aspirations, Expectations, and Plans 

Educational aspirations, expectations, and plans have been found by many 
researchers to be critical mediators in the educational attainment process (e.g. 
see Sewell and Hauser, 1975; Thomas, 1977). Until recently, males reported 
higher levels of educational aspirations than females, and researchers often 
suggested that this pattern represented greater "realism" on the male's part, 
since their aspirations reflected their greater chances of realizing their occu- 
pational goals (e.g., see Marini and Greenberger, 1978; Rosenfeld, 1980; Hearn 
and Urahn, 1985). For many years, however, blacks have reported equal or higher 
levels of aspirations, compared to whites (Thomas et al., 1979); where blacks 




lag behind whites is in their level of expectations, presumably because of the 
greater "realistic" component of expectations indicators, compared to aspira- 
tions indicators. Accordingly, some researchers have argued, convincingly, that 
aspirations are a poor focus for research on attendance; expectations and plans 
may be better, less ambiguous variables more closely tied to eventual behavioral 
outcomes (see Alexander and Cook, 1979). Unfortunately, little research exists 
as yet on the role of these variables in student attainments. 

Regardless of where one stands on that controversy, there is little question 
that parents' aspirations, expectations, and plans for their children significatly 
influence students' college plans. Presumably, these aspirations, expectations, 
and plans have their effects by way of parental communication to children (various 
forms of encouragement and support). Regardless of education, occupation, or in- 
come, most parents aspire for their children to go to college (97 percent of them 
in 1967); and lake steps to aid their children's college attendance (Rosenfeld, 
1980). As one would expect, however, parents' expectations for their children's 
education show large differences by income (Rosenfeld, 19^0), One way that SES 
may affect attainment is indirect, therefore, via parental expectations (Davies 
and Kandel, 19S0). Parental aspirations, expectations and plans may exert a 
particularly important effect on students' college choice (Utten et al., 1980). 
Unfortunately, as with research on students alone, most of the research on 
parental influences is focused upon parental aspirations, rather than the 
arguably more influential parental expectations and plans* 

Contextual Factors 

High school context variables abound in the literature on college attendance 
patterns; they usually include peers' plans and aspirations, school personnel 



contact, high school curriculum, extracurricular activities, and proportion of 
seniors that are college-bound (e.g. see Griffin and Alexander, 1978). The 
effects of these variables on educational attainment, after controlling for 
family background and ability, are in the expected directions (e.g., being 
surrounded by ambitous peers tends to promote college attendance), but tend to 
be small. In fact, the most significant variations in college attendance are 
those found within school, rather than between schools: students seem to vary 
much more than their school contexts do. 

When contextual effects of aggregate, school-level measures of SES and 
ability are considered, two patterns emerge. When a student body's average 
ability level is high students' grades, academic self-concept, and educational 
aspirations are somewhat depressed (the "frogpond effect"); when a student body's 
average SES level is high, though, rates of enrollment are increased, possibly 
through increased placement in college preparatory curricula and increased con- 
tact with college-bound peers (Alwin and Otto, 1977). 

Like high school contexts, college attributes (i.e. contexts) can affect 
student attendance, choice, and persistence. In addition to a number of college- 
level financial factors (discussed in the next section), the accessibility, 
selectivity, organizational environment, and social climate of a college may 
affect attendance. For example, accessibility and selectivity play positive 
roles in encouraging access and choice (see Anderson, Bowman, and Tinto, 1972; 
Radner and Miller, 1975; Tierney, 1980). Environmental and climate variables, 
such as type of institution and social prestige, show small overall effects, but 
their contribution may be muddied through their high correlation with measures 
of selectivity and price (Terkla and 3ackson, 198^). 
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Financial Factors 



The final category of influences on student attendance is composed of finan- 
cial factors. This category is probably the most arbitrary of those considered 
in this chapter, since most financial variables could be placed within one or 
more of the categories described above. Grouping them together highlights both 
their importance to this study and the relatively undeveloped state of research 
in this area. 

Intuitively, one assumes that family income has great importance as a factor 
or in college access, yet evidence suggests otherwise. After controlling for 
the other aspects of socioeconomic status, and for student and school character- 
istics, 3ackson (1977) found no direct effect of parental income on college 
attendance rates, Jackson's study, and others, find the effects of family 
income on postsecondary access to be largely indirect. That is, income streams 
are influential mainly in that they are one part of the broad, complex domain of 
socioeconomic status, which has effects on students* ability, academic achieve- 
ment, and aspirations. 

The effects of family income on college destinations (choice) are greater 
than its effects on access, no doubt due to the greater overall importance of 
financial factors in students* choices among competing institutions, e,g,, 
Carlton and the University of Minnesota (see Corrizini et al,, 1972; Jackson, 
1982; Hearn, 198*; Tierney, 1980), As with access, however, income effects on 
destinations are undoubtedly partly a function of income's correlation with 
other aspects of parental socioeconomic status, such as parents* educational and 
occupational attainment levels. Untangling "social class effects" from "income 
effects" is largely beyond the capability of contemporary research metho. i 

The effect of family income on persistence, the third of the traditional 
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core concerns of student aid research, is unclear. Although many students drop- 
ping out of college cite financial problems, others with comparable financial 
difficulties continue to attend; financial problems may not be th'=' only, or even 
the major, reason for such attrition (Rosenfeld, 1980, Tinto, 1982). Some 
authors suggest that financial stress is often used by students as a convenient 
response to avoid more complex or more personal explanations (Tinto, 1982). 
Nevertheless recent research by Voorhees (1985) casts this conclusion in some 
doubt. As Voorhees (1985) concludes, attrition is a serious and complex 
problem, the restitution of which awaits further improvements in our research 
methodologies. 

Income is not the only financial factor potentially affecting access, choice, 
and persistence. The cost of higher education can have a significant negative 
effect on attendance decisions (a few of the many studies in this area include 
Kohn, Manski, and Mundel, 197^^; Radner and Miller, 1975; and Hoenack and Weiler, 
1977). This negative effect is not overwhelming, however. Summary estimates of 
price change effects across a number of studies show a drop in enrollments of 
between 1.25 and 1.5 percent for a $100 (in 198't dollars) price rise (Hearn and 
Longanecker, 1985). Students from higher-income families are less sensitive to 
costs in their decision to attend college than students from lower-income fami- 
lies. Such students show some price sensitivity with respect to where they 
attend, however (McPherson, 1978). 

Some research on costs has explored its joint effects with family resources 
and financial aid. Since financial aid represents, in effect, a discount applied 
to overall college costs, this research has focussed on "net price," i.e. total 
attendance costs minus family contribution and financial aid offsets (see 
American Council on Education, 1978; Hyde, 1979; Berne, 1980). The findings for 



net price suggest that it does indeed affect attendance decisions (Berne, 1980; 
Radner and Miller, 1975), and therefore can defensibly be used alone as one 
descriptive indicator of policy effectiveness (i.e. it can provide information 
on how well aid offsets are equalizing the cost of education among families at 
various income levels (Hyde, 1979). 

Nevertheless, there are conceptual problems with net price research (Hearn 
and Longanecker, 1985). One problem arises from the fact that all aid is not 
equal: the dollars from one form of aid (e.g. loans) cannot easily be combined 
with the dollars from another (e.g. grants), since their overall value is often 
unequal. For example, $1000 in a loan is less desirable than $1000 in a grant. 
One student's net price of $1700 may therefore actually be quite distinct in its 
effects from another student's net price of $1700, depending on the aid package 
offered. Some research has suggested strongly that students do indeed react 
differently to loans and grants of equal amount, and that in some segments of 
society, loans are strongly avoided regardless of need (see Rosenfeld, 1980; 
Astin, 1978; American Council and Education, 1978). These kinds of findings 
must be addressed further, since the research currently suffers from insignifi- 
cant attention to the specific nature of aid packages and their effects. The 
notion of the "quality" of aid packages (e.g. the extent to which dollars are 
provided without requirements for repayment or work activities) particularly 
merits further consideration. 

The effectiveness of financial aid in improving equity in the postsecondary 
attendance process has been the subject of occasionally heated academic and 
policy debates. Evidence on whether financial aid facilitates college access, 
choice, and persistence is often contradictory (American Council on Education, 
1978; Hansen, 1982; Heyns and O'Meara, 1982; Breneman, 1982), yet much weight 
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falls on the side of financial aid as a significant factor in increasing access 
and choice. Jackson (1978) found that the effect of receiving an aid award— of 
any amount— outweighed the size of the award as a factor in enrollment. Both 
factors were significant, however. 

Policy debates frequently concentrate on how to make the most efficient use 
of limited financial aid and tuition subsidy funds (Jackson, 1982; Fenske^ Huff, 
and Associates, IS S3). The debate over the effectiveness and efficiency of 
states pursuing a high tuition-targeted subsidy approach versus a low tuition-low 
aid policy is one example (e.g. see Hearn and Longanecker, 1985), and this study 
addresses that issue. Other currently developing debates and lines of research 
on financial aid include those involving the role of students' and parents' 
knowledge of postsecondary costs (Olson and Rosenfeld, 198^), the effects of loan 
burdens on students (The College Entrance Examination Board, 198^; Gladieux 
1983), and considerations of the effects of Reagan era federal policies. 

Students' expected economic returns to a college education, and their per- 
ceptions of labor marl<et considerations (both before and after college)" also may 
influence educational attainments, but the evidence is limited. While some stu- 
dies find anticipated lifetime earnings a significant determinant of college 
attendance (e.g. see Dresch and Waldenberg, 1978), many others find that assumed 
student views of college as an investment have only slight measureable influence 
on attendance, choice, and persistence behavior (see Hossler, 198^). Possible 
explanations for this include the limited variation among students and among 
colleges, and an inadequate specification of projected lifetime earnings (Terkla 
and Jackson, 198^). 

Unemployment rates and wage rates can act and interact to create labor 
market effects on access. These factors are closely tied to "investment" consid- 
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erations. When wages are high and unemployment low, individuals are less likely 
to attend college (e.g., see Manski and Wise, 1983). Hoenack and Weiler (1977) 
found that college graduates' salaries have a significant positive effect on 
attendance by high school freshmen. Bishop (1977) found a slight negative 
effect of foregone earnings on attendance. In other words, in making their 
attendance decisions students apparently take into account the money they could 
be making outside of college. The attendance effect of foregone earnings was, 
however, significantly less negative than the effect of tuition rate in Bishop's 
study. In the end the effects of "investment" reasoning, unemployment, and 
wages must all be considered minor. 

Summary and Discussion 

This review suggests that socioeconomic status and other family background 
factors have strong influences on college attendance patterns, as do factors 
relating to ability, achievement, aspirations, expectations, and plans (aspira- 
tions may be problematic as an indicator, however, so focusing on expectations 
and plans seems more advisable). Contextual effects, such as the social class 
and ability contexts of high schools, have small but significant effects. Finan- 
cial factors, independent of other family characteristics, can have moderate 
effects, depending on the phase of attendance considered: their effects are 
particularly strong in students' choice of a college to attend. Of the above 
influences, only a few are easily susceptible to manipulation by policymakers in 
their pursuit of equality of postsecondary opportunity. Obviously, parents' 
social class, income, and educational and job attainments are beyond policy. 
High school contexts, as well as student plans, and hopes, can indeed be manipu- 
lated successfully, but the costs can be high (Jackson, 1982). The tactic of 



policy changes in cost factors stands out as potentially one the most effi- 
cient and effective approaches toward increasing equity in postsecondary expec- 
tations and attendance. Yet longitudinal research on the effectiveness of 
various alternative financing approaches has rarely, if ever, been conducted 
(Stampen, 1980; Hearn and Longanecker, 1985). Such is the intent in the present 
study, as outlined in the following chapter. 




Chapter 3 
Research Design 



The research reported here sought answers to four questions. Three of those 
questions correspond to what some analysts (see, for example, Fife, 1975) have 
called the three core aspects of postsecondary attendance: access, choice 
(institutional destinations), and persistence (although the last can be a focus 
only indirectly, by way of aid package quality, due to data limitations). The 
other one of the four questions addresses what many studies find to be the cri- 
tical mediating factor in attendance causation: educational expectations and 
plans (see Chapter 2). Financial and other potentially limiting factors may 
have their most deleterious influences on attendance indirectly, by way of their 
effects on early planning, rather than directly at the time of final matricula- 
tion decisions. In keeping with the focus of this study, the four questions are 
phrased to address issues relating to changes over time in the determinants of 
postsecondary expectations and plans, access, destinations, and aid package 
quality in Minnesota. Together, the four questions comprise the core of the 
policy evaluation problem: 

Question 1 (Postsecondary Expectations and Plans); 

Have financial factors begun to play an 
increasing role in explaining Minnesota 
high school students' postsecondary ex- 
pectations and plans? 

Question 2 (Postsecondary Access)^ Have financial 
factors begun to play an increasing role 
in explaining whether or not Minnesota 
students undertake postsecondary educa- 
tion? 
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Question 3 (Postsecondary Destinations): Have financial 
factors begun to play, an increasing role 
in explaining which institution Minnesota 
college-bound students attend? 

Question ^ (Postsecondary Aid Packages): Among similar 
needy students attending similar colleges 
in Minnesota, has the quality of aid 
packages declined in recent years? 

In the latter case, an assumption is made that aid package quality may influence 
the chances of persistence among students (see Chapter 2). 

There exist two radically different sets of expectations for answers to 
these questions. These contrasting expectations correspond to the two opposing 
postsecondary financing philosophies introduced briefly in Chapter 1: targeted 
subsidization versus blanket subsidization. Proponents of targeted subsidization 
believe Questions 1 through ^ will be answered negatively. They perceive the 
low tuition levels historically provided by state postsecondary systems (in 
Minnesota and elsewhere) to be both inefficent and inequitable. They see past 
policies as inefficient due to the provision of subsidies to the middle and 
upper income population, who would very likely attend college without the low 
tuition levels. That is, they believe blanket subsidies have been unnecessary 
state investments producing virtually no return to society. They also see 
blanket subsidies as inequitable, since they are funded through state tax systems, 
which tend to be rather regressive (owing to such systems' reliance on sales 
taxes). Thus, the groups least likely to take advantag.: of postsecondary educa- 
tion options may often end up being those paying the highest proportion of their 
discretionary incomes towards the maintenance of public postsecondary systems.^ 

From the perspective of those favoring targeted subsidization, such as that 
currently being pursued by the Minnesota state authorities, the answer to Ques- 
tion 1 will be negative. In other words, the changes toward targeting state sub- 
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sidies should be having no effects on student expectations regarding financing 
postsecondary education of the quaiiiy and quantity desired. Amon^^ the middle and 
upper income families facing higher charges for state postsecondary options, the 
additional family resources demanded for attendance are expected to be a virtually 
unncviceaole proportion of discretionary income. From this perspective, the 
answer to Questions 2 and 3 should also be negative. As long as other factors 
do not impinge, the effects of financial factors on postsecondary access and 
choice (i.e., institutional destinations) should not be any greater now than before 
the policy change was begun. In regard to Question ^, proponents of targeted 
subsidies argue that, all else equal, the quality of aid packages should be just 
as high or even higher than before, due to the increased fiscal efficiency pro- 
vided by targeting state expenditures in this area. Given that, they would argue 
that persisting towards a desired degree should be financially no more challeng- 
ing than before. 

Those who favor blanket subsidies achieved via lower tuition levels take a 
much less sanguine view of the effects of recent state policy. They argue that 
low tuition levels have been the major force behind the extraordinary levels of 
college opportunity and attendance in the U.S.^ The scenario they envision 
is one of increased worries over postsecondary attendance among high school 
students, with much of that increased anxiety directly due to the higher tuition 
levels. Attendance plans would thus be affected deleteriously. Blanket subsidy 
proponents also expect to see increasing effects of financial factors on post- 
secondary access and destinations, as well as a growing tendency for aid pack- 
ages 1) to be composed of high levels of loans and 2) to be inadequate in 
meeting all student need. In other words, they would foresee affirmative 
answers to all four of our core research questions for the project. The two 
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opposing financing philosophies, with their corresponding sets of contrary expec- 
tations for the research findings, thus provide the project with an exception- 
ally clearcut focus. 

Data 

To find answers to the first three questions introduced above, the research 
project employed both existing and newly collected data for three cohorts of 
Minnesota students: the high school classes of 1930, 1982, and 198^. These years 
cover the period in which Minnesota moved strongly in the direction of targeted 
subsidization. They thus allow examination of changes in attendance and student 
financing patterns in relation to changes in policy. 

Primary data for these first three questions came from the annual Student 
Plans and Background Survey (PBS) of the Minnesota Post-High School Planning 
Program (PSPP). These annual surveys explore the backgrounds, plans, and atti- 
tudes of Minnesota high school juniors^ Most- of those surveyed in any given year 
have expressed some interest in postsecondary attendance. The PBS surveys did 
not significantly change format or items over the four-year time period under 
study here. PSPP samples cover from 75 to 85 percent of Minnesota high school 
juniors in any given year. While the samples each year are large and reasonably 
representative of college aspiring juniors in the state, they are not perfectly 
so: the distributions of the particiating schools and participating students 
are a bit slanted toward non-urban, non-black respondents. 

Each year, HECB merges the PBS survey data with data on the same students' 
abilities and vocational interests. These added data come from the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test/National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (PSAT/NMSQT) 
and the School and College Abilities Test (SCAT) instruments. Students' scores 



on these instruments are normed for Minnesota, For ease of reading in the present 
report, the background, plans, attitudes, ability, and interests data are jointly 
termed the "PSPP data" here. Three waves of the PSPP data were used in the study: 
those for the high school juniors of 1978-79, 1980-81, and 1982-83, respectively. 
The PBS questionnaires for those years are reproduced in Appendices B, C, and D, 
respectively. From the three PSPP data sets (consisting of merged PBS, test, and 
interest instrument data), we created adequately representative samples of people 
with any postsecondary aspirations among the Minnesota high school classes of 
1980, 1982, and 198» o Each class was represented by 1000 students. 

Tt 'i^3it majority of the students in these three samples had complete data 
for parental income, tested ability, father's occupation, mother's occuipation, 
father's education, mother's education, high school grades, high school ram,^, ex- 
pressed need for information regarding postsecondary education alternatives, per- 
ceived need for financial help for postsecondary attendance, and postsecondary 
plans and expectations. The three 1000-person samples were randomly selected 
from the PSPP data bases in every way except one:. since test score data are not 
universal in the PSPP data sets, an attempt was made to weight the sample some- 
what toward those with such data. Approximately 200 students not having such 
data were also included in each of the three samples, however, and this helped 
assure us that the test data emphasis did not unduly bias the data. The three 
1000-person samples comprised the sole data source for answering Question 1. 
They also comprised the "populations" from which the subsamples for Questions 2 
and 3 were drawn. ^ 

For Questions 2 and 3, data from a special 1985 followup phone survey supple- 
mented the PSPP data. Even though the survey questionnaire itself was brief, 
the data it provided were indispensable to answering those questions, since the 
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survey focused on students' actual postsecondary attendance behaviors. Behav- 
ioral data of that kind were unobtainable from any other source. The survey 
collected usable data for ^00 people from each of the three sample cohorts used 
in studying Question 1. In other words, for each of the 1000-person data sets 
used for Question 1, we conducted a phone survey until we had foUowiip data for 
^00 respondents. The target population for the interviews consisted only of 
those who had graduated from high school with their class and who had test data, 
so for each of the three cohorts the population from which the survey respondents 
was drawn was about 800 people, rather than the full 1000 (see the discussion in 
the preceding paragraph regarding test 5Core data). Having data on test scores 
was important for both Questions 2 and 3, since ability appears to play a sig- 
nificant role in college attendance (see Hearn, 198^; Thomas et al., 1979). 

The survey questions were straightforward. The following questions comprised 
the central concerns of the phone survey: Did the student graduate from high 
school with his or her class? Did he or she attend a postsecondary institution 
within six months of high school graduation? If not, why did the student decide 
not to attend? If so, where did the student attend? Did he or she attend full- 
time? Why did he or she select that institution? The actual wording of the 
questions asked on this survey is presented in Appendix E. 

Two major difficulties in conducting phone surveys are obtaining an adequate 
sample size and eliciting useful responses from the sample. To meet the first 
problem, much attention was devoted to overcoming the natural resistance of 
parents to giving strangers information regarding their sons and their 
daughters. Since the addresses and phone numbers on the original PSPP data sets 
are for students' parents or guardians as of the junior year, those people must 
cooperate for the study to succeed. One tactic recommended by the University of 
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Minnesota's Ron Matross (a veteran of such research) is to ask the parents an 
initial question regarding the study topic. For the present study, such an 
approach served not only the purpose of securing their cooperation but also the 
core intentions of Questions 2 and 3: obtaining information on whether or not 
the student attended a postsecondary institution shortly after gradation and, if 
so, where. Thus, parents provided a first line of data that was corrected or 
augmented later by the student, once contacted. 

The second potential problem of the survey, eliciting useful information, re- 
lates particularly to the non-behavioral questions on the survey. While it is fair 
to assume that students' retrospective reports of their attendance behaviors were 
generally quite trustworthy, it was necessary to pay special attention to the 
students' recollections of their attitudes. There is a natural tendency of stu- 
dents to blame non-attendance or non-performance on financial factors (e.g., see 
the discussion by Longanecker, 1978). To meet this potential problem, the sur- 
vey pre-test was crucial. Questions eventually placed on the survey were the pro- 
duct of refinements undertaken to assure a meaningful spread in responses. In this 
way, we strived for maximum validity within the constraints posed by recollection- 
style data. For those seeking more information on sample representativeness and 
questionnaire characteristics, Appendices A through E may prove helpful. 

The core data base for Question ^ was HECB's Scholarship and Grant File 
(SGF) data. It is this file that contains needed information on the financial 
aid packages of students. Also associated with this file are data on postsecon- 
dary institutions' student budgets and financial characteristics. Because the 
SGF data are not logically connected to, or inclusive of, the various PSPP 
samples, no attempt was made to assess the aid packages of the sampled students 
of Questions 1 through 3- Instead, the SGF analysis was targeted upon different 
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cohorts of students in the academic years of 1980-81, 1982-83, and 198^-85. As 
with the analysis of Questions 1 through 3, the time span covered allowed an in- 
vestigation of developments in student financing patterns over the period of 
change from blanket to targeted subsidization in Minnesota. Ideally, these SGF 
and institutional data might be cost-effectively supplemented by data from 
selected aid offices in the state. Such an approach v^ould provide fuller account- 
ing of the total aid packages of students, including aid from federal, private, 
and institutional sources not represented in the SGF data base. The State of 
Washington has constructed an extraordinarily useful data base for policy anal- 
ysis by taking that approach (see Fenske et al., 1935; Hearn et al., 1985). Be- 
cause of limitations in the existing Minnesota state data bases, however, only 
the SGF data were used in the present study. 

In summary, the data sources for the study were: 

• PSPP data 

• Phone survey data 

• SGF data 

Methods 

It was important that the analysis of the four central questions be sensi- 
tive to the many possible explanations for college attendance phenomena. As 
discussed In Chapter 2, Innumerable factors can confound inferences about the 
causation of attitudinal and behavioral changes in this arena. Of special con- 
cern for the present study are the potential influences of 1) the inherent 
unmeasurability of students' true costs of attendance, 2) changes in federal 
postsecondary financing policies,^ 3) changes in the postsecondary education 
markets of neighboring states, ^) the close correlations among student socio- 
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economic status, ability, achievement, aspirations, and college-going behavior, 
5) changes in local, state, and national economic conditions (including unemploy- 
ment levels), 6) changes in the financial aid tactics of individual institutions,^ 
and 7) changes in public perceptions regarding the costs and benefits of post- 
secondary attendance. 

The many interconnections among these potentially influential factors make 
simple analysis of "trends" in students' attitudes and behaviors questionable as 
an evaluative tool in policy analysis. For example, if student expectations 
declined over a period of years, one could not directly make the inference that 
the cause lies somehow in changing financial aid policies. One must "correct 
for" the influences of other factors prior to making such an inference. Of 
course, the extraordinary range of factors potentially involved makes comprehen- 
sive modeling (i.e., correcting for every possible contaminant) virtually impossible. 
The only useful injunction for researchers in such a situation is that they should 
statistically correct for the critical contaminants, while at least considering 
all other potentially significant confounding influences, even if the precise 
impacts of those latter factors cannot be fnlly assessed. 

This injunction formed the basis for the analytic approach used in the present 
study. Statistical controls for all major influences were indeed employed when 
data were available. On the basis of the literature reviews in the preceding 
chapter, it was hypothesized that the major influences on attendance patterns 
are individual and family factors. Accordingly, controls were employed for 
parental socioeconomic characteristics, and for the aspirations, ability, and 
achievement of students, whenever such data were available. Other factors were 
expected to be less significant, and were also difficult to integrate into the 
quantitative analyses. These factors are considered instead in the text. Below, 



that approach to analyzing the four focal questions is outlined. Subsequent 
chapters provide more detail on the specific analytic techniques used. 

The existing PSPP data were sufficient for the study of postsecondary plans 
in Minnesota (Question 1) . The analyses of the issues of Question 1 were both 
descriptive and multivariate. The full lOOO^person samples for each cohort were 
employed. In multivariate analyses, parental education and parental income were 
independent variables in multiple regressions for students' ability and achieve- 
ments, then all of those indicators were used in multiple regressions for post- 
secondary expectations. This path-analytic approach (see Pedhazur, 1982) has 
proven especially productive in previous research on influences on college-going 
attitudes and behaviors (see Thomas et al., 1979; Hearn and Urahn, 198^). Recent 
studies for postsecondary attendance show high levels of expectations among Minne- 
sota high school students but remarkable levels of failure by students in actually 
achieving their postsecondary expectations (Minnesota Research and Development 
Center for Vocational Education, 1982a, 1982b, 1983). In the analyses of variables 
relating to expectations, the first stage of this pattern was explored. 

The examinations of postsecondary access (Question 2) and postsecondary 
destinations (Question 3) relied upon matching existing PSPP data with data ob- 
tained in the phone survey of past PSPP respondents. As discussed above, there were 
were ^00 people in the samples for each cohort in the analysis of both Questions 2 and 
3. independent variables in the various access and destinations analyses included 
parental education, parental income, student ability, student achievements, stu- 
dent concerns, and student expectations.- For the access evaluation (Question 2), 
the major dependent variables was simply whether or not the student attended a 
postsecondary institution within one year of high school graduation. The central 
analysis for Question 2 consisted of path oTodeling. The various independent vari- 
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ables were arranged in the causal model described above for Question 1. In other 

words, postsecondary attendance was simply added as a final stage dependent variable 

to the earlier model for postsecondary expectations/ 

In the study of Question 3, analysis of variance (ANOVA), multivariate 

analysis of variance (MANOVA), and discriminant analysis (see Amick and Walberg, 
1975) were employed for examinations of college-going students in the foUowup 
sample. These approaches allowed a teasing out of differences in students across 
the various kinds of institutions attended. The intent was to discern any trend 
toward a greater discriminating role for financial factors in college destina- 
tions. The dependent variable for the destinations analysis (Question 3) was 
institutional type. Only students in the sample who attended a college full- 
time in the first year after graduation were analyzed for Question 3. Therefore, 
since about one-fifth of the students in the 1985 survey were non-attenders, the 
sample sizes for each of the three cohorts were each under ^00. 

The analysis of student aid packages (Question as discussed earlier, 
employed data for three cohorts of college students who applied for aid. As 
mentioned earlier, the samples for Question 4 were distinct from those for Ques- 
tions 1 through 3. The analysis was framed by the following reasoning. Academic 
and living expenses for a given college student can be offset through five pos- 
sible channels, or some combination of those channels: 

• Parental contribution 

• Student self-help (a requirement that all 
needy students contribute by way of their 
assets, summer work, etc.) 

• Grant/gift aid 

• Work-study aid 

• Loans 
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Given these components, the aid packages of needy students (i.e., students whose 
parental and personal resources do not meet total costs), as obtained from the 
Scholarship and Grant File (SGF), were investigated descriptively as to the 
relative role of the first three various components, which exact no extra work 
or payback from the student. Although we were unable, because of data set limi- 
tations, to single out dollar amounts from the latter two sources of aid, or the 
remaining "unmet need" of students, we were able to get a sense of parental, stu- 
dent, and grant sources as a proportion of total cost for students in different 
contribution categories In each of the cohorts. This approach allowed us to 
focus on the portion of students' costs met by non-returnable, non-work sources. 
Since knowledge of the family income and contributions and educational budgets 
of the students being examined is critical to defensible investigation of changes 
over time and between groups, we looked at grants as a percentage of postsecond- 
ary costs under different contribution levels for the six different postsecondary 
sectors in the state (i.e., the state university system, the community college 
system, etc.). Through such an approach, the situations of students having 
similar and different levels of costs were more closely investigated. Most crit- 
ically, the relative roles of state and federal grants in determining the ade- 
quacy and quality of aid packages were effectively assessed. Hyde (1979) and 
Rosenfeld and Hearn (1982) contain prototypic earlier analyses of this kind. 

Variable Indicators 

A number of variable indicators were used in Chapters ^, 5, and 6 of 

the study. All critical variable indicators for those chapters are described below. 

Father's and Mother's Education ; These indicators are based 
in level of education attained by the student's father and mother, 
respectively. Indirectly, these indicators index parents' intel- 
lectual achievement as well as the family's socioeconomic status. 



The PSPP questionnaire items offered eight alternative responses 
ranging from "didn't complete high school" to "graduate/professional 
school" (see Appendices B, C,, and D). 

Family Income: This indicator addresses the annual income 
level of the student's family, as estimated by the student. Family 
income relates to the amount of family financial support available 
for the students' higher education. An income-neutral financial aid 
policy change would not alter income effects on college expectations 
and attendance. Family income was ranked on a six-step scale in 
1979, but on a 12-step scale in 1981 and 1983 (see Appendices B, C, 
and D). This difference makes direct comparison of income data over 
the period somewhat difficult, but should not severely compromise 
interpretation. 

Test Scores ; This indicator taps students' ability level. 
Student scores on either the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(PSAT) or the School and College Abilities Test (SCAT) were normed 
for Minnesota, then the verbal scores and mathematics scores were 
averaged to form a single index of ability. These data are merged 
annually into the PSPP questionnaire data. 

High School Rank: This indicator taps the student's rank (by 
grade point average) among his or her high school classmates. It 
is based on annual high school reports to HECB, which are merged 
into the PSPP questionnaire data. 

Educational Expectations: This indicator assesses the level of 
the students' educational expectations. Students were asked about 
their expected levels of education on a six-point scale ranging from 
"high school completion" to graduate/professional school (see Appen- 
dices B, C, and D). Students' expectations for further education 
are considered important in explaining education attendance, since 
they reflect the students' motivation to continue schooling and are 
in part influenced by earlier academic experiences and talents (see 
Chapter 2). 

First- Year Plans after High School Graduation: This question 
involves students' plans for the first year after graduation from 
their high schools. Students were asked to select one option from 
a list given which best described their plans. Nine options were 
provided. Examples were "Go to College," and "Get a 3ob." 

Reasori^ for No Educational Choices: This question sought the 
reasons why some students were not planning for further education 
(see above item). Students were to respond to the most important 
reason among the six options given, such as "Can't afford" and "Not 
interested." 



Need for Financial Help for Higher Education: This question 
was used to find whether students needed help in getting money to 
continue their education. Students were to respond to one of four 
options such as "No need" and "Some need." 



Areas Where Information or Assistance is Needed ; There were 
thirteen items in this question regarding assistance or information 
on continuing education, such as "obtaining financial aid" and 
"finding part-time employment." Students were to respond to the 
ones on which they might want assistance or information. 

Postsecondary Attendance: This variable indicator was obtained 
by asking high school graduates whether they attended at any educa- 
tional institution in the first six months after graduation. High 
school graduates answered this question by responding "Yes" or "No." 

Postsecondary Choice; This indicator relates to the schools 
attended by those in the PSPP followup samples who answered "yes" to 
the above question. Students were given five specific alternative 
responses; (the University of Minnesota, a state university, a junior 
or community college, a private college, or a vocational or technical 
institution), plus an open alternative response for schools not on the 
above list. 

One indicator described above merits special attention. In this study, 
family income is used as an indicator of the overall financial well-being of the 
student's family. Obviously, one year's income alone is not an ideal indicator 
of financial well-being. The assets and net worth of a family, and that family's 
income stream over a number of years, are also important. The limitations of 
using income alone as an indicator of well-being are particularly severe in a 
farm state, where income can vary markedly from year to year. Nevertheless, 
income is quite closely correlated with other indexes of parent and offspring 
financial v/ell-being (Weisbrod and Hansen, 1968; Henretta and Campbell, 1978) 
and therefore may be defensibly used as a proxy for overall well-being when 
appropriate caveats are attached. The two critical caveats here involve the 
extent of family liquid assets and the dependency status of the student. 

Because of the complexity of Chapter 7, its variable indicators and approach 
are described in detail in that chapter rather than in the above list. It is 
sufficient to say here that the student cases and questionnaires items employed 
in that chapter are largely distinct from those described above. 
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Chapter ^ 
Influences on Minnesota Students' 
Postsecondary Expectations and Plans: 1979-1983 

Educational expectations and plans have repeatedly been shown to occupy a 
critical position in models of postsecondary attendance behaviors. They not 
only have a great direct influence on postsecondary attendance, but they also 
serve as important mediators of such background influences as race, and socio- 
economic status (see Chapter 2). Consequently, an examination of the effects of 
financial and other factors on high schoo! students' expectations and plans for 
higher education is an important preliminary to observing the effects of such 
determinants on actual postsecondary attendance. 

Three complementary kinds of analyses of expectations and plans were pursued 
in this chapter. First, baseline descriptive analyses of several factors related to 
plans and expectations were conducted. Second, path analyses were conducted in 
each of the three cohorts, to explore the causation of educational expectations. 
A particular concern in those latter analyses was the relative importance of 
financial factors (as indicated by family income) in college expectations. The 
differences between the three path analyses were examined, in order to explore 
the changes, if any, in the influences of financial factors over time. Third, 
discriminant analyses were conducted to assess the extent to which various fac- 
tors relate to plans to attend a postsecondary institution, as opposed to plans 
to enter the work force or pursue another non-educational option. 
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Descriptive Analyses 

The general pattern of juniors' plans and concerns regarding higher education 
is shown in Table 1. It should be noted that the levels of both educational 
expectations and plans were somewhat higher in the MPEEP samples than in the 
overall PSPP populations, due to the sample selection cri»*:eria (see Appendix A). 
Although remarkable stability was the norm in both the PSPP populations and the 
MPEEP samples, some marginal trends are apparent in both Table 1 and Appendix 
A: increasing reports of expectations to go to four-year colleges, slightly 
decreasing plans to enter school immediately after graduation, slightly increas- 
ing needs for total financing of college (as would be expected in a period of 
tuition radonalization), increasing statements of financial worries among non- 
attenders, and generally decreasing need for information. 

To view the meaning of these trends in more detail, it was advisable to break 
them out in bivariate rather than univariate fashion. The critical policy-relevant 
vant factor in the study, family income, provided the basis for this analysis. In 
each cohort of juniors, income was broken into four ranks, each composed roughly 
one-fourth of the sample, then the trend data examined. This analysis could 
not be precise, since inflation corrupts the attempt to arrange the interval 
categories into rough quartiles each year. Therefore, only the overall pattern 
of this analysis is discussed here. That overall pattern was basically one of 
stability. Lower-income students consistently reported a lower level of educa- 
tional expectations, were less likely to plan further schooling immediately after 
high school graduation, and were more likely to be seeking more information on 
financial aid. These are traditional patterns closely related to ability, achieve- 
ment and family patterns among the disadvantaged, and are unlikely to be changed 
substantially by tuition rationalization. What did seem to change marginally 
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Table 1 

Juniors' Responses Regarding Postsecondary Education: 
Percentage Breakdowns of Student Responses 
(1979, 1981, 1983) 



First-Year Plans After High-School Graduation 





78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


College or University 


61.1 


60.7 


61^.0 


Vocational or Technical School 


26.2 


21A 


19.2 


Other School 


1.0 


1.6 


1.6 


Further Schooling (Total of 








Above Three Options) 


88.3 


83.7 


8*.8 


Non-Schooling Options 


8.6 


11.2 


11.2 


Don't Know 


3.1 


5.1 


4.0 



Reasons for Not Choosing an Educational 
Option on Item a (above) 





78-79 


80-81 


82-33 


Can't Afford 


20A 


22.4 


30.4 


Not Interested 


7.0 


6.7 


8.7 


Start Earning 


12.1 


10.9 


8.7 


Not Enough Ability 


3.2 


2.4 


2.5 


Work or Travel 


42.0 


36.4 


31.7 


Other 


15.3 


21.2 


18.0 



Need for Financing for Higher Education 





78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


No Need 


19.6 


15.6 


19.4 


Some 


47.6 


50.5 


45.7 


All 


10.4 


13.4 


16.8 


Not Sure 


22.4 


20.5 


18.1 
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Table 1 continued 



d) Areas Where Information or Assistance Is Needed 





78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


Financial Aid 


63.8 


62.9 


60.2 


Part-Time Employment 


55.1 


^9.4 


55.0 


Housing 




"ill 7 




Education or Vocational Planning 


38.5 


30A 


26.7 


Improve Math Skills 




1 5 
I J* J 




Improve Reading SkiUb 


1^.0 


8.1 


7.2 


Improve Study Skills 


27.8 


21.0 


19.3 


Expected Education Level 










78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


High School Only 


2.0 


2.7 


3.2 


Vocational or Technical School 


29.3 


27.3 


21.2 


Two-Year College 


9.6 


11.2 


9.6 


Four- Year College 


39.8 


^0.9 


t^6.0 


M.A. 


10.6 


10.8 


12.0 


Professional 


8.7 


7.1 


8.0 




3* 



over the four year period changed about equally in every income group. For ex- 
ample, the rate of planned postsecondary attendance after high school declined 
marginally in all four income groups, while expected education levels climbed 
marginally in all four groups. In summary, the trends noted in Table 1 were 
largely trends of the population as a whole, not trends arising mainly in only 
one part of the income range. If the new financing policy was strongly affecting 
postsecondary expectations and plans, there was no evidence of these effects in 
the descriptive analyses. 

These general trends do not in themselves provide conclusive evidence re- 
garding the effects of financing policy, however, because the full range of the 
interrelationships among the various relevant factors is not considered. For 
example, we cannot discern from these aggregated descriptive data which kinds of 
students (in terms of not only income and cohort but also ability, achievement, 
and so forth) tended to express heightened financial concerns. To allow us to 
better describe the dynamics of the influences of family background and finances 
on educational expectations and plans, we next conducted causally focused multi- 
variate analyses. 

Path Analyses 

Path analysis, a multiple regression approach, was employed examine the 
causal relationships between high school juniors' postsecondary expectations and 
the variables which were expected to influence expectations. This analysis allowed 
us to look at the relative importance of various factors influencing students' 
expectations and the dynamics of those influences. Any case with missing data 
was deleted from the regressions (i.e., list-wise deletion was employed). As a 
result, out of the initial 1000 cases in each cohort, there remained for path 




analysis 775 subjects from the 1979 cohort, 739 from 1981, and 796 from 1983. We 
assumed for the path model that father's education, mother's education, and family 
income influenced high school rank and test scores, which in turn affected stu- 
dents' ejxpectations. The^: first three variables were also expected to directly 
TziueHEB stunrente' -xpectiEiaiis. "Thus, a three-stage causal model was employed 
5ee Hgiisres ^, and 5)1, Th3 "three-stage model has been tested and found 
appropriate i». /numerous earliv. aspirations and expectations studies (see Kerckhoff, 
1980). 

The strength of path analysis lies in its ability to show not only the direct 
effects that these determinants have on expectations, but the indirect effects as 
well. In other words, we can begin to assess not only which of the determinants 
included in the model influence educational expectations, but how that influence 
arises, e.g. does mothers' education directly affect the level of students' post- 
secondary expectations or does this factor have its influence through another 
determinant or determinants? 

For 1979 juniors. Table 2 reports indicator correlations. As with the other 
cohorts, the indicator correlations were as one would expect: ability, rank, and 
expectations were closely correlated positively, and each showed somewhat less 
strong correlations with parental education levels and income. Figure 1 reports 
the path analysis for 1979 juniors, and Table 3 shows a summary of the effects in 
the path analysis. Father's education and mother's education had significant posi- 
tive paths to the mediating variables (high school rank and test score), whereas 
family income did not. To educational expectations, all five indicators had sig- 
nificant direct positive paths; test scores, high school rank, and father's educa- 
tion, hov/ever, had stronger effects than other variables. Indirect effects on 
educational expectations were negligible. 
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Table 2 

1979 Juniors: Intercorrelations Among the Focal Indicators (n = 775)^ 

FED MED INC RANK TEST EDEXP 

Father's Education (FED) 



Mother's Education (MED) 


.53 








Family Income (INC) 


A5 


.30 






High School Rank (RANK) 


.17 


.16 


.05 




Test Scores (TEST) 


.2l^ 


.2^ 


.13 


.68 


Educational 


A2 


.3^ 


.28 


.^8 



Expectations (EDEXP) 



Note a: In subsequent tables in this chapter, the abbreviations FED, MED, INC, 

RANK, TEST, and EDEXP will be employed for the indicators. This code 
is explained on the left side of this table. 
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FIGURE 1 

1979 Juniors: Path Analysis for Educational Expectations (N=775) 




Note a: Standardized regression coefficients are reported. Significant levels are coded as follows: 
* = p < .05, = p £ .Ol,^'^'^ = p £ ,001. 



Table 3 

1979 Juniors: Summary of Path Analysis for Educational Expectations (n = 775)^ 



Dependent Predetermined Total 
Variable Variable Effect 



Indirect 
Effect v ia; 
RANK TEST 



Direct 
Effect 



RANK 


FED 


Al^ 


(1.96) 






.u 


(1.96)** 


r2 = M 


MED 


.09 


(1.65) 


- 


- 


.09 


(1.65)* 




INC 




(-.8^) 


- 


- 






TEST 


FED 


.15 


(2.01) 


- 


- 


.15 


(2.01)*** 


r2 = .28 


MED 


.16 


(2.55) 






.16 


(2.55)*** 




INC 


.01 


( .16) 






.01 


( .16) 


ED EXP 


FED 


.29 


( .20) 




.0^ 


.22 


( .15)*** 


r2 = AO 


MED 


.15 


( .13) 


.02 


.0^ 


.09 


( .08)** 




INC 


.10 


( .10) 


-.01 


.00 


.1! 


( .11)*** 




RANK 


.26 


( .01) 






.26 


( .01)*** 




TEST 


.2l^ 


( .01) 






.2ii- 


( .01)*** 



Note a: Unstandardized coefficients are reported in parentheses after 
standardized coefficients for direct and total effects. 
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For 1981 juniors, Table ^ reports indicator correlations, which are similar 
to those for 1979, Figure 2 reports the path analysis, and Table 5 shows an 
effects summary. The direct and indirect effects were very similar to those in 
the 1979 sample. Parental education variables tended to have significant paths 
to the intermediate variables. All five independent variables, particularly test 
scores, father's education, and high school rank, had significant direct effects 
on educational expectations. Father's education also made a meaningful indirect 
contribution to educational expectations, whereas family income did not. 

For the 1983 cohort of juniors. Table 6 shows indicator correlations. These 
essentially repeat the patterns of the 1979 and 1981 cohorts. Figure 3 reports 
the path analysis, and Table 7 summarizes the effects for the model. Again, 
the pattern of the path coefficients, both direct and indirect, resembles the 
two earlier patterns especially in income effects. In this cohort, the direct 
effects of test scores on educational expectations were somewhat more pronounced 
than in the two previous cohorts, however, while the effects of high school rank 
were somewhat less. The meaning of these trends is unclear. 

In summary, our examination of each variable's relative influence in the 
three cohorts showed that parental education, high school rank, and test scores 
consistently had more substantial effects on student's educational expectations 
than family income. This finding, and the finding of little change in the influ- 
ences of the family income across the cohorts, suggests that Minnesota's financical 
aid and tuition policy change had no major effects on the way high school stu- 
dents' educational expectations were formed. 

To check this conclusion further, we compared unstandardized regression co- 
efficients for family income in the three path analyses (see Figures 1, 2, and 3 
and Tables 3, 5, and 7). Unlike a standardized coefficient, an unstandardized 



Table 

1981 Juniors: Intercorrelations Among the Focal Indicators (n = 739) 

FED MED INC RANK TEST EDEXP 



FED 












MED 


.53 










INC 




.30 








RANK 


.23 


.16 


.05 






TEST 


.33 


.25 


.12 


.67 




EDEXP 


M 


.33 


.29 




.51 
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FIGURE 2 

1981 Juniors: Path Analysis for Educational Expectations (N=739)^ 
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Note a: Standardized regression coefficients are reported. Significance levels are coded as follows 
* = p < .05, ** ' p < .01, **A = p < .001. 



Table 5 

1981 3unlors: Summary oi Path Analysis for Educational Expectations (n = 739)' 



Dependent 


Predetermined 


Total 


Indirect 


Direct 


Variable 


Variable 


Effect 


Effect via: 


Effect 










RANK TEST 






RANK 


FED 


.22 


(3.17) 


- 


.22 


(3.17)*** 


r2 = .06 


MED 


.06 


(l.U) 


- 


.06 


(1.1^) 




INC 


-.06 


(-.56) 




-.06 


(-.56) 


TEST 


FED 


.28 


(3.8^) 


_ — 


c28 


(3.8^)*** 


r2 = .12 


MED 


.11 


(1.83) 


_ _ 


.11 


(1.83)** 




INC 


- 03 


(- ?9) 


_ _ 






EDEXP 


FED 


.33 


( .21; 


.0^ .08 


.21 


( .13)*** 


r2 = .39 


MED 


.13 


( .10) 


.01 .03 


.08 


( .07)* 




INC 


.11 


( .05) 


-.01 -.01 




( .06)*** 




RANK 


.20 


( .01) 




.20 


( .01)*** 




TEST 


.27 


( .01) 




.27 


( .01)*** 



Note a: Unstandardized coefficients are reported in parentheses after 
standardized coefficients for direct and total effects. 
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Table 6 

1983 Juniors: Intercorrelations Among the Focal Indicators (n = 796) 





FED 


MED 


INC 


P A Wk* 

tv A INix 


TP <sT 


c n. c V n 


FED 


- 












MED 


.58 












INC 


.H 


.33 










RANK 


.24 


.23 


.10 








TEST 


.31 


.31 


.19 


.62 






ED EXP 


Al 


.35 


.26 


A2 


.53 
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FIGURE 3 

1983 Juniors! Path Analysis for Educational Expectations (N=796)'^ 




Note a; Standardized regression coefficients are reported. Significant levels are coded as follows: 
* = p < .05, ** = p < .01, **A = p 4.001. 



Table 7 

1983 Juniors: Summary of Path Analysis for Educational Expectations (n = 796)^ 



Dependent Predetermined Total 
Variable Variable Effect 



Indirect 
Effect via ; 
RANK TEST 



Direct 
Effect 



RANK 


FED 


.17 


(2.32) 


- 


- 


.17 


(2.32)*** 


r2 = .07 




! h 
• if 








1 f. 


(2.36)*** 




INC 


-•UZ 


( 1 






-.02 


(-.19) 


TEST 


FED 


1 7 








1 -7 
.1/ 


(2.3^)*** 


R'' = .12 




.19 


(3.09) 






.19 


(3.09)*** 




INC 


.05 


( .'t't) 






.05 


( .*^) 


ED EXP 


FED 


.29 


( .18) 


.02 


.06 


.20 


( .13)*** 


r2 = .36 


MED 


.16 


( .12) 


.02 


.07 


.07 


( .05)* 




INC 


.08 


( .03) 


-.00 


.02 


.06 


( .02)* 




RANK 


.13 


( .01) 






.13 


( .01)*** 




TEST 


.35 


( .02) 






.35 


( .02)*** 



Note a: Unstandardized coefficients are reported in parentheses after 
standardized coefficients for direct and total effects. 
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coefficient is not dependent on a variable indicator's variance, which can differ 
across samples. Therefore, an unstandardized coefficient may provide more appro- 
priate information for comparing the three cohorts. Unfortunately, the income 
indicator on the PSPP changed between 1979 and 1981, making conclusions regarding 
changes in unstandardized coefficients over those two years somewhat difficult. 
Nevertheless, the comparison of unstandardized direct effect coefficients, partic- 
ularly between 1981 and 1983 (see Tables 5 and 7), gives no evidence that the 
role of financial factors in expectations has increased over time. If anything, 
family income has come to play a slightly less important role in shaping students' 
educational expectations in recent years (the direct income coefficient was .06 
in 1981, but .03 in 1983). 

Overall, the path analysis results presented here suggest that Minnesota's 
move to a new financing policy did not alter the critical influences on students' 
postsecondary expectations. Notably, the influences of family income seem to 
have remained small, and seem to have fallen slightly. 

Discriminant Analyses for Postsecondary Plans 

While the above path analyses were informative regarding influences on the 
level of students' expectations, they did not focus upon the further schooling 
versus no further schooling distinction, and they did not focus upon actual first- 
year plans, as opposed to the more vague, and longer-term, domain of expectations. 
We therefore performed discriminant analyses for those with schooling plans versus 
those with nonschooling plans versus those with uncertain plans in each cohort. To 
discriminate between those planning schooling for the first year after graduation, 
those not doing so, and those uncertain, we used all the variables in the path 
models, plus three further items: Students' perceived needs for financial aid 



information, help in making education and vocational plans, and help in improving 
their reading skills. Instead of presenting the quantitative results for those 
analyses here, we summarize the findings below. 

Educational expectations and high school rank loaded highly on the first 
significant discriminating function, which was similar in all three cohorts. This 
function largely discriminated between those planning more schooling and those 
planning for no further schooling. The second significant discriminant function 
also was similar across all three cohorts. This function was mainly based in 
ability and perceived need for help in educational and vocational planning. The 
schooling group and the uncertain group were effectively separated by this second 
function, which was less significant statistically than the first. 

Our discriminant analysis approach suggested overall that students' postsec- 
ondary plans were largely determined by their educational expectations, achieve- 
ment, ability, and educational/vocational needs. There was little change in this 
pattern across the cohorts. Family income played a small role in discriminating 
among the groups. It was never a driving force in group differences. It loaded 
slightly positively on the first function, meaning it was directly aligned with 
educational expectations and high school rank in separating those planning post- 
secondary attendance from those planning other activities. It loaded moderately 
negatively on the second function, suggesting the combination of planning needs, 
higher ability, and lower income distinguished those uncertain about schooling 
from those definitely planning schooling. Thus, the major instance in which 
lower income played a significant direct role in plans seemed to be when it was 
associated with higher ability and a felt need for career counseling. This pat- 
tern will receive attention in the forthcoming chapters. It clearly could affect 
actual attendance behaviors among a critical minority group: talented youth from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 
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Summary and Discussion 

The examination here of postsecondary plans and expectations of high school 
juniors of 1979, 1981, and 1983 suggests strongly that the level of Minnesota 
students* postsecondary expectations and plans has not been lowered by the 
increased targeting of state funds, and that expectations and plans are continu- 
ing to be affected mainly by academic factors, such as ability and achievement, 
rather than by parents' financial circumstances. The effects of financial factors 
on expectations and plans appear, in fact, to be negligible. We must therefore 
conclude that Question 1 should be answered negatively: there has been no detect- 
able deterioration in the primarily meritocratic determination of postsecondary 
educational expectations and plans. The more behavioral aspects of postsecond- 
ary attendance and choice (i.e. the topics of our core Questions 2 and 3) must 
be tackled, however, prior to concluding that the financing policy change has 
indeed been neutral in its effects on the various income groups. 

It should also be mentioned that there are hints in the discriminant analysis 
results of the chapter that lower income, higher ability, and a felt need for 
career counseling seemed to separate those uncertain about attendance from those 
certain they would attend. In other words, lower income limited the certainty 
of educational expectations somewhat when it was associated with higher ability 
and career uncertainty. This pattern suggests the state's recent attention to 
higher ability students (HECB, 1985) and to early attendance options (see Minne- 
sota Department of Education, 1985) may be especially effective among the uncer- 
tain, low-income/high-ability students. 



Chapter 5 
Influences on Minnesota Students* 
Postsecondary Attendance: 1980-198^ 

In this chapter, we examine the influences of financial factors and other 
factors on actual postsecondary attendance. Financial factors are definitely 
among the significant potential influences on attendance patterns (see Chapter 
2). They comprise a central focus of this chapter because they are an attendance 
influence especially susceptible to policy manipulation, unlike such factors as 
parental education and student achievement. In the end, the most important cri- 
terion for a successful postsecondary aid policy is likely to be its effects on 
attendance, and those effects are the focus here. 

Research Design 

Sample ; For the attendance analysis, 400 subjects from each cohort (1980 
graduates, 1982 graduates, and 1984 graduates) were chosen randomly for telephone 
interviews focusing upon their decisions regarding higher education.^ The inter-, 
views were conducted in the early months of 1985. This date was eight months 
(for the 1984 cohort) to forty months (for the 1980 cohort) after the partici- 
pants' graduation from high school. Seventy-nine percent of the attempted inter- 
views were completed. When interview requests were denied, additional people to 
be interviewed were randomly selected until 400 interviewed respondents were 
obtained for each cohort (see Chapter 3). 

Methods : The central variable indicators in Chapter 4 were used in this 
chapter to assess their relationships to a new dependent variable: postsecondary 
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attendance. Descriptive and multivariate analyses were conducted. In the latter, 
relationships among variables were examined in each cohort to explore general 
causal influences on actual attendance. Particular attention was paid again to 
the relative importance of family income within each cohort and across the three 
cohorts. 

Descriptive Analysis 

First-Year Plans and Actual Attendance: The relationship between high school 
juniors' plans for the first year after graduation and their postsecondary atten- 
dance was examined in the first descriptive analysis. Table 8 shows actual atten- 
dance rates for each category of first year plans in the three cohorts. The findings 
may be outlined as follows. First, overall attendance rates were consistently 
above 80 percent across the cohorts. This is in keeping with the nature of the 
original PSPP sample, which included only high school juniors expressing interest 
in postsecondary attendance. Second, students who planned to go to college did 
attend at a rate above 90 percent in all three cohorts. Third, the postsecondary 
attendance rates of students who planned to go to vocational/technical schools 
decreased somewhat from 73 percent in 1980 to 63 percent in 198^. Fourth, the 
attendance rates of those originally in the "Don't Know" and non-schooling catego- 
ries rose somewhat over the four years (small cell sizes preclude confident infer- 
ences, however, regarding this fourth point). Over the three cohorts, there were 
no other clearly identifiable, meaningful changes in attendance rates or in the 
relationships between the first-year plans and actual attendance rates. 

Family Income, Ability and Attendance : One of the simplest and clearest 
ways to examine the role of financial factors in attendance is to look at the 
relationships among family income, students' ability, and their attendance rates. 




Table 8 

The Relationship Between Juniors' Plans for the First-Year 
After Graduation and Their Eventual Postsecondary Attendance Behavior: 

1980, 1982, and 198^ Graduates^ 



Cohort of High School Graduates 



First-Year Plans 


1980 


1982 


19U 


Go to College 


.92 (288) 


.95 (290) 


.91 (296) 


Go to Voc/Tech 


.73 (73) 


.69 (67) 


.63 (57) 


Go to Other Schools 


.80 (5) 


.67 (3) 


1.00 (6) 


Non-School Options 


.32 (28) 


A3 (23) 


M (29) 


Don't Know 


.33 (6) 


.59 (17) 


.82 (11) 


Total Sample 


.83 mo) 


.86 mo) 


.83 (399) 



Note a: Each cell contains the proportion of people in that category attending 
a postsecondary institution. The total number of people in that 
category is in parentheses. Respondents were asked in their junior 
year what their plans were for the first-year after high school 
graduation. This table relates those responses to survey data on their 
subsequent actual college atttendance patterns. 



In the second descriptive analysis of this chapter, we did so by disaggregating 
the sample. For each cohort, we examined attendance rates at four levels of 
family income and ability. Such an approach allowed us to make some early infer- 
ences about the factors influencing attendance. For example, a low attendance 
rate at a certain combined level of the two variables (e.g. high ability, low 
income) might suggest that this type of student was disproportionately disadvan- 
taged. Financial factors might have limited postsecondary attendance. 

Table 9 shows the attendance rate (the upper number in the cell) at each 
level of four ranks of student ability and income. As indicated below the tables, 
the classification of family income was slightly changed in 1981, so the cutoffs 
for the family income ranks for the 1980 cohort were slightly different from those 
for the other cohorts. The number of observations in the lower-ability and lower- 
income groups was very small in each cohort, a pattern which suggests caution in 
interpreting results for these cells. Indeed, caution is appropriate in examin- 
ing any cell size under thirty. 

Examination of the row totals suggests that ability influenced the attendance 
rate substantially: the more able the student was, the more likely it was that he 
or she attended. This tendency was very consistent across the three cohorts. The 
effect of family income was less substantial; still, the students with higher 
income were more iikely to attend. This tendency appeared somewhat more pro- 
nounced in the 198^ cohort. This may be explained, in part, by inflation between 

1979 and 1983. In other words, since we did not enter an inflation factor into 
our comparison of the cohorts, people in the lowest income quartile in 1978 were 
no doubt somewhat better off financially than the people in the same bracket in 

1980 or 1982. Within income groups, ability played a strong role in attendance 
rates; but within ability groups, income played only a moderate role in atten- 
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Table 9 



Postsecondary Attendance Broken Down by Ability 
and Income Groups! 1980, 1982, and 1984 Graduates 



1980 Graduates 
Fainily Incoine Group 
L 2. 3. 4. 





1. 


.63 


.50 


.33 


.60 






(8) 


(12) 


(3) 


(5) 




2. 


.61 


.81 


.79 


.78 






(IB) 


(31) 


(14) 


(27) 


Ability 


J. 


.74 


.88 


.82 


.90 


Group 




(27) 


(41) 


(28) 


(29) 




4. 


.89 


.93 


.95 


.92 






(27) 


(42) 


(40) 


(48) 



In 



.75 .84 .86 .06 

(80) (126) (85) (109) (400) 



1982 Graduates 
Fainily Incoine Group 
1. 2. 3. 4. 



1984 Graduates 
Family Incoine Group 



.54 


.62 


.14 


.29 


.78 


.50 


.46 


.50 


.58 


.38 


(28) 


(13) 


(7) 


(7) 


(9) 


(36) 


(13) 


(6) 


(12) 


(8) 


.76 


.79 


.67 


.91 


.80 


.80 


.44 


.69 


.89 


.82 


(90) 


(14) 


(15) 


(22) 


(25) 


(76) 


(16) 


(19) 


(18) 


(33) 


.84 


.75 


.95 


.92 


.90 


.90 


.87 


.83 


.91 


.90 


(125) 


(12) 


(37) 


(36) 


(48) 


(133) 


(15) 


(12) 


(35) 


(50) 


.92 


.91 


.77 


.98 


.97 


.93 


1.00 


.82 


.90 


.98 


(157) 


(22) 


(26) 


(50) 


(57) 


(155) 


(12) 


(22) 


(47) 


(81) 


.83 


.79 


.78 


.90 


.90 


.86 


.68 


.75 


.87 


.90 


(400) 


(61) 


(85) (115) (139) 


(400) 


(56) 


(59) (112) 


(172) 



.49 

(39) 

.73 

(86) 

.89 
(112) 

.93 

(162) 



.83 



Note a: Ability data are broken into four groups (1 = lowest, 4 = highest), based on percentile test score rankings. 
Family income groups are slightly different for the three years. In the 1980 cohort, Group 1 consists of those 
with reported incomes of up to $13,999, Group 2 consists of those in the range from $14,000 to $20,999, Group 3 
consists of those in the range from $21,000 to $27,999, and Group 4 consists of those with incomes of $28,000 or 
more. In the 1982 and 1984 cohorts, however. Group 1 consists of those with incomes of up to $14,999, Group 2 
consists of those with incomes of $15,000 to $20,999, Group 3, consists of those with incomes of $21,000 to 
$29,999, and Group 4 consists of those with incomes of $30,000 or more. Because of the nature of the PSPP data 
sets, the samples in each cohort are tilted to the upper ends of these ranges (the n's for each grouping are in 
parentheses in each cell). Actual attendance rates are reported in each cell. 
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dance. Thus, a student»s ability seemed to play a consistently more important 
role in his or her college attendance than family income. Of course, much more 
meaningful causal conclusions must await analyses in which factors correlated 
with financial and attendance factors are considered. Simple two and three vari- 
able relationships, such as those suggested by Tables 8 and 9, do not assess 
relative causal influences. 

Path Analyses 

Attendance at a postsecondary institution was examined next in the context 
of a path model. We employed a four-stage attendance model, with attendance as 
the last-stage dependent variable; our rationale for this approach was based in 
the hypothesis that all variables used in the Chapter 4 path analysis influenced 
attendance. This model is in keeping with the major causally focused research on 
postsecondary attendance (see Thomas et al., 1979; Kerckhoff, 1980). 

Table 10 shows intercorrelations for the 1980 graduates (the 1979 juniors 
cohort). These correlations are in keeping with our expectations in that there 
are small to moderate positive correlations among virtually all indicators in the 
model. Figure 4 and Table 11 present the results of the path analysis for this 
cohort. In this group, only father^s education had a significant effect on test 
score. No significant influences on high school rank were found. All the pre- 
ceding variables in the model, except mother^s education, had significant direct 
paths to educational expectations, with test scores, high school rank, and father's 
education especially significant. 

Educational expectations and high school rank each had significant influences 
on attendance. There was no direct income effect on attendance. The unexplained 
variances of each endogenous variable were .99 for high school rank, .97 for test 
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Table 10 

1980 GradH'^tpq- Tntorcorrelations Among the Focal Indicators (n = 376)^ 

FED MED INC RANK TEST EDEXP ATTEND 



Father's Education (FED) 

iMother's Education (MED) AS 

Family Income (INC) .^5 .26 

High School Rank (RANK) .11 .10 -.02 

Test Scores (TEST) .22 .18 .06 .66 

Educational 

Expectations (EDEXP) .36 .28 .23 .^3 .^9 

Postsecondary Attendance 

: (ATTEND) .16 .12 .10 .31 ,23 -30 



Note a: In subsequent tables in this chapter, the abbreviations FED, MED, INC, RANK, TEST, 

EDEXP, and ATTEND will be employed for the indicators. The code is outlined on the 
left of this table. 



ERIC 



FIGURE 4 

1980 Graduates: Path Analysis for College Attendance 




Kote a: Standardized regression coefficients are reported. Significant levels are coded as follows: 
* " P ^ .05, ** - p £ .01, .001. 
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Table 11 

1980 Graduates; Summary of Path Analysis for College Attendance (n = 376)^ 



Dependent Predetermined Total Indirect Direct 
Vafel ^lQ _ Variable Effec_t Effect via; Effect 

" Rank x test x 

rank test edexp edexp 



RANK 


FED 


.12 


(1.67) 












1 9 




r2 .02 


MED 


.06 


(1.04) 












.uct 






INC 




f ^ 66) 












nq 

— .U7 


^—1 . oo^ 


TE3T 


FED 


.20 


(2.51) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


.20 


(2.51)** 


r'^ = .06 


MEP 


.10 


(1.62) 












1 n 






INC 


-.05 


(-.91) 












- ns 




EDEXP 


FED 


.26 


(.17) 


.03 


.06 












r2 = .35 


MED 


.12 


(.10) 


.01 


.03 








.08 






TNP 


HR 
.UO 


( n?^ 

V .u / ; 


no 










.12 


(.10)* 




RANK 


.21 


(.01) 












.21 


(.01)*** 




TEST 


.29 


(.01) 












.29 


(.01)*** 


ATTEND 


FED 


.12 


(.02) 


.03 


.Ul 


.03 


.00 


.GO 


.05 


(.01) 


r2 = .14 


MED 


.06 


(.02) 


.02 


.00 


.02 


.00 


.00 


.03 


(.01) 




INC 


.03 


(.01) 


-.02 


.00 


.02 


.00 


.00 


.03 


(.01) 




RANK 


.30 


(.00) 






.04 






.26 


(.00)*** 




TEST 


.GO 


(.00) 






.06 






-.05 


(-.00) 




EDEXP 


.19 


(.06) 












.19 


(.06)** 



Note a: Unstandardized coefficients are repor^ed in parentheses after standardized 
coefficients for direct and total effects. 
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scores, .81 for educational expectations, and .93 for attendance. These high 
proportions of unexplained variance could be due in part to the samples having 
been selected oii the basis of postsecondary aspirations and also to the high 
initial values of the factors in the model. In other words, the value range of 
the causal factors in the model, and the variance in attendance outcomes, were 
constrained by the sample selection procedures. The role of "chance" factors 
therefore seems greater than in more representative samples (see Thomas et al., 
1978; Hearn and Urahn, 198^). 

Table 12 shows intercorrelations for the 1982 graduates (the 1981 junior 
coliort). As in the 1980 cohort, there were no surprises in the bivariate correla- 
tions. In this :?roup, father's education and mother's education had significant 
paths to test score; no significant path was found to high school rank (see Figure 
5 and the summary in Table 13). All the preceding variables, except for mother's 
education, had significant direct paths to educational expectations. Test scores 
and father's education had the most influence on educational expectations. Only 
educational expectations had a significant direct path to attendance. As in the 
1980 cohort, there was no direct income effect on attendance. Unexplained vari- 
ances of the variables in later stages were again high: .99 for high school 
rank, .95 for test score, .82 for educational expectations and .89 for atten- 
dance. 

Table 1^ shows intercorrelations for the 198^ graduates (the 1983 junior 
cohort). These correlations fit with those of the earlier graduate cohorts. 
Figure 6 and Table 15 show path analysis results for that group. Only father's 
education had a significant path to high school rank, and all three variables had 
significant paths to test scores. To educational expectations, all preceding 
variables except mother's education had significant direct paths; test scores 
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Table 12 

1982 Graduates: Intercorrelations Among the Focal Indicators (n = 363) 

FED MED INC RANK TEST EDEXP ATTEND 

FED 



MED 


.5^ 












INC 


A3 


.30 










RANK 


.12 


.1^ 


.03 








TEST 


.27 


.25 


.12 


.64 






EDEXP 


A2 


.33 


.31 


.34 


.43 




ATTEND 


.23 


.19 


.15 


.29 


.32 


.42 



61. SO 



FIGURE 5 

1982 Craduatea: Path Analysis for College Attendance (N«363) 



'HS 



- .99 



H.S. Rank' 



V 



Father's 
Education' 



.09 



Mother *s 
Education 



Family 
Income 




Note a; Standardized regression coefficients are reported. Significant levels are coded 
* « p < ,05, - p < .01, *** - p i .001. 
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Table 13 

1982 Graduates: Summary of Path Analysis for College Attendance (n = 363)® 



Dependent Predetermined Total Indirect Direct 
Variable Variable Effect Effect via: Effect 



RANK X TEST X 
RANK TEST EDEXP EDEXP EDEXP 



RANK 


FED 


.09 


(1.13) 










r2 = .02 


MED 


.10 


(1.39) 






in 






INC 


-.04 


(-.38) 






HA 




TEST 


FED 


.19 


(2.50) 


- 


- - - 


.19 


(2.50)»» 


r2 = .09 


MED 


.14 


(2.20) 


- 


- - - 


.14 


(2.20)» 




INC 


-.01 


(-.10) 






- m 




EDEXP 


FED 


.29 


(.18) 


.01 


. yj^ — — — 


91 




r2 = .32 


MED 


.13 


(.10) 


;01 


.03 


. uo 


V .uo; 




INC 


.14 


(.06) 


-.01 


-.00 








RANK 


.14 


(.01) 






.14 


(.01)* 




TEST 


.25 


(.01) 






.25 


(.01)*** 


ATTEND 


FED 


.15 


(.03) 


.01 


.02 .07 .00 .01 


.04 


(.01) 


r2 = .21 


MED 


.10 


(.02) 


.01 


.02 .02 .00 .01 


.03 


(.01) 




INC 


.05 


(.01) 


-.00 


-.00 .05 -.00 .00 


.01 


(.00) 




RANK 


.16 


(.00) 




.04 


.12 


(.00) 




TEST 


.17 


(.00) 




.07 


.09 


(.00) 




EDEXP 


.31 


(.09) 






.31 


(.09)*** 


Note a: 


Unstandardized coefficients are reported in parentheses after standardized 
coefficients for direct and total effects. 
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Table 14 

1984 Graduates: Intercorrelations Among the Focal Indicators (n = 379) 

FED MED INC RANK TEST EDEXP ATTEND 



FED 



MED 


.59 












INC 


.45 


.35 










RANK 


.32 


.26 


.13 








TEST 


.33 


.34 


.26 


.61 






EDEXP 


.43 


.34 


.33 


.45 


.57 




ATTEND 


.24 


.31 


.18 


.38 


.35 


.37 
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FIGURE 6 

1984 Graduates: Path Analysis for College Attendance (N»379)^ 
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Table 15 

1984 Graduates: Summary of Path Analysis for College Attendance (n =: 379)® 



Dependent 
Variable 



RANK 



Predetermined 
Variable 



FED 



Total 
Effect 



.27 (3,57) 



Indirect 
Effect via: 



RANK TEST EDEXP 



RANK X TEST X 
EDEXP EDEXP 



Direct 
Effect 



.27 (3.57)*** 



r2 = .11 


MED 


-.03 


(-.30) 


















INC 


.11 


(1.72) 












. J. 




TEST 


FED 


• 16 


(2.17) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


• 16 


(2.17)** 


r2 = .15 


MED 


• 20 


(3.22) 












?n 

• 


V -/ . y " " « 




INC 


.11 


(1.03) 












1 1 




EDEXP 


FED 


.29 


(.18) 


.03 


.06 








19 


( 12^*** 


r2 = .41 


MED 


.12 


(.07) 


.01 


.08 








.02 


(.02) 




INC 


.16 


(.09) 


-.00 


.04 


- 


- 


- 


.12 


(.05)** 








( ni ^ 












.13 


(.01)** 




TEST 


.39 


(.02) 












.39 


(.02)*** 


ATTEND 


FED 


.07 


(.02) 


.06 


.01 


.04 


.01 


.01 


-.06 


(-.01) 


r2 = .22 


MED 


.24 


(.06) 


.02 


.01 


.00 


.00 


.01 


.18 


(.04)** 




INC 


.06 


(.01) 


-.01 


.01 


.02 


-.00 


.01 


• 03 


(•00) 




RANK 


.25 


(.00) 






.02 






.22 


(.00)*** 




TEST 


.13 


(.00) 






.07 






.05 


(•00) 




EDEXP 


.19 


(.06) 












.19 


(.06)*** 



Note a: Unstandp.rdized coefficients are reported in parentheses after standardized 
coefficients for direct and total effects. 
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made the greatest contribution to explaining this variable. Finally, high school 
rank, educational expectations, and mother^s education, but not family income, 
had significant direct paths to attendance. Unexplained variances were .9^ for 
high school rank, .92 for test score, .77 for educational expectation, and .88 
for attendance. 

Summary and Discussion 

In reviewing descriptive and path analysis results for the three cohorts, 
one must conclude that both bivariate and causal relationships among the variables 
remained stable across the cohorts. Student plans were converted to actual atten- 
dance at similar rates across the cohorts. In causal analyses, it was found that 
students' attendance at higher education institutions was most directly and con- 
sistently influenced by educational expectations. Attendance was influenced 
significantly and consistently by high school rank also. Attendance was influ- 
enced consistently but largely indirectly by father's education. In the 198^ 
cohort, more variables in the model significantly (p <^ .05) influenced atten- 
dance than in earlier cohorts. Mother's education, for example, increased its 
effect on attendance both indirectly (through test scores and educational expec- 
tations) and directly. Nevertheless, the direction and even the relative size 
of these new effects in 198^ were largely in keeping with the 1982 and 198* 
results. 

Examination of family income data showed it related positively to attendance 
in descriptive analyses, as expected, but showed no evidence of direct causal 
influences on attendance in more detailed multivariate analyses. Income did have 
some effect on educational expectations, but even then, it contributed far less 
to educational expectations than did high school rank, test scores, and father's 
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education. Furthermore, the size of unstandardized path coefficients for income 
was quite low in each of the cohorts. This pattern suggests the influences of 
income on access were consistently quite minimal over the entire four year period 
of the study. Therefore, we conclude that Minnesota's financing policy change 
has not substantially increased the role of financial factors in students' atten- 
dance. In other words, we answer the study's Question 2 negatively. 
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Chapter 6 

Influences on Minnesota Students' Postsecondary Destinations: 1980-198^ 



We have seen in the preceding two chapters that financial factors do not 
appear to be increasing in importance as determinants of educational expectations, 
plans, or postsecondary attendance. However, much of the recent research on the 
importance of financial aid in postsecondary education offers support for the 
idea that the major role of financial aid lies in its ability to provide students 
with a wider choice of institutions, less constrained by financial limitations 
(Leslie, 1985; Tierney, 1980). The central question addressed in this chapter 
is whether or not the recent moves to a more targeted subsidy policy in Minnesota 
have changed college-going students* destination patterns, i.e. changed the insti- 
tutions they attend. 

Postsecondary institutions differ markedly in their costs. Generally, pri- 
vate colleges are more expensive to attend than public institutions. Among the 
public sector institutions in the state, the University of Minnesota is more 
expensive than the state colleges, which, in turn, are more expensive than the 
community colleges and vocational/technical schools. There is a danger, there- 
fore, that tuition increases might lead less affluent students to choose less 
costly institutions. With tuition increases (offset by student aid increases) 
being the o^ntrcil element in targeted subsidy policies, student choices comprise 
a significant element in evaluating those policies. We examined the patterns of 
students' choice in the three cohorts to determine the effect of financial factors 
before and after the financing policy change. As in the preceding chapters, the 
relative importance of financial factors was investigated in relation to the 



importance of other relevant variables, such as studer.t ability and postsecondary 
expectations. 

Research Design 

Sample; Among the ^00 subjects in each cohort (1980, 1982, and 198* gradu- 
ates) interviewed on the telephone, those who had attended a postsecondary insti- 
tution within six months of high school graduation (see Chapter 5) were selected 
and classified into the following groups, according to their institutional desti- 
nations: 

Number of Students 





1980 


1982 


198^^ 


University of Minnesota 


59 


75 


59 


State Universities 


97 


92 


110 


Junior and Community Colleges 


46 


52 


53 


Private Colleges 


68 


69 


66 


Vocational and/or Technical Institutions 


51 


50 


38 


Other Schools 


12 


5 


_J_ 


Total 


333 


31^3 


333 



Since the "other schools" category was too small for statistical analysis ar> a 
group, and also since it may refer to choices that only marginally fit into the 
postsecondary arena, these cases were excluded from further analyses in this 
chapter, as were cases with missing data. Students with full data in the five 
remaining school groups cf college attenders formed the foundation for the analy- 
sis of college choice. 

It should be borne in mind that, of the five school groups, only the University 
of Minnesota category was exp-icitly tied to schools in Minnesota. Students answer- 
ing that they attended a "state university," for example., could have been refer- 
ring to the University of North Carolina or another out-of-state public university. 
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This possibility suggests that caution is warranted in interpreting this chapter's 
results in the Minnesota policy context. Nevertheless, the great majority of 
college-attending students in the sample attended institutions in one of two gen- 
eral classes: institutions in Minnesota, or public institutions in states having 
tuition-reciprocity agreements with Minnesota. For this reason, the results of 
this chapter can indeed be linked meaningfully to financing developments in Minne- 
sota state policy. 

Methods; Besides the variables used in the previous chapters, four new vari- 
ables from the PSPP data were included as independent variables. These four con- 
cerned students* gender and their perceived need for information on financial aid, 
for help in making educational and/or vocational plans, and for improved reading 
skills, respectively. We first conducted univariate and multivariate analyses 
of variance to determine the differences among the five types of institutions on 
each variable and on all the variables together. We compared the five school 
group means statistically using this method. Next, we used discriminant analysis 
to determine the critical variable combinations discriminating among the five 
groups. 

Analyses of Variance 

Tables 16 through 18 show for the three cohorts the means of each group on 
each variable as well as the multivariate and univariate F statistics. In the 
1980 cohort (see Table 16), univariate analysis of variance showed seven signi- 
ficant group differences: high school rank, test scores, educational expectations, 
father's education, mother's education, family income and improving reading skills. 
Educational expectations showed the highest significance level (the greatest F 
value) among the variables. In other words, it differentiated among the five 
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Table 16 

1980 Graduates: Analysis of Variance for College Choices 
and Student Background Characteristics (n = 306)^'^'^ 



Indicator Means for Each 
Institutional Type 



U of M State Jr/Com 
(n=37) (n=91) (n=43) 



Sex (SEX) 1,40 1,52 1,44 
High School 

Rank (RANK) 71,76 74,42 63,63 

Test Scores (TEST) 70,97 71,77 58.00 
Educational 

Expectations (EDEXP) 4.38 4.08 3,72 
Father * s 

Education (FED) 5,49 5,61 4.69 
Mother's 

Education (MED) 5.64 5.14 4.72 

Family Income (INC) 3.87 3.79 3,25 
Need for Financial 

Information (FINANCE) .82 ,70 .72 

Need for Help in Making 
Educational and Voca- 
tional Plans (PLANS) .44 ,32 ,44 

Need for Improved 

Reading Skills (READ) .09 .19 .22 



Private 
(n=66) 

1,65 

79,89 
74,04 

4.60 

5,88 

5,54 
3*88 

,77 

,30 
,09 



Voc/Tech 
(n=47) 



1,51 

53,63 
51.53 

2.51 

4,17 

5.17 
3,31 

,71 

,34 
,06 



Univariate 
F 




10,68*** 
14.32*** 

38.55*** 

10.16*** 

3,74** 
3,49** 

1.29 



Multivariate 
F 



4,61*** 




Note a: In subsequent tables in this chapter, the abbreviations SEX, RANK, TEST, EDEXP, FED, 
MED, INC, FINANCE, PLANS, and READ will be employed for the dependent variable 
indicators. The code is outlined on the left aide of this table, "he five schooling 
groups will also be abbreviated in this and subsequent tables, in the code used at 
the top of the table. 

Note b: Significance code for this and subsequent tables in this chapter: *** = p < ,001, 
♦*=:p<.01,* = p< .05. ^ - ' 

Note cs N's reported in the table are smaller than those reported in the text due to missing 
data considerations. 
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Table 17 

1982 Graduates: Analy^jis of Variance for College Choices 
and Student Background Characteristics (n = 317)^ 



Indicator Means for Fach 





U bf M 
(n=71) 


State 
(n=89) 


Jr/Com 
(n=48) 


Private 
(n=65) 


Voc/Tech 
(n=44) 


Univariate 
F 




1,30 


1,50 


1,43 


1.43 


1,51 


.24 ^ 


RANK 


73,10 


69,89 


68,90 


79,75 


56.27 


7.25*»* 


TEST 


69,71 


69,08 


65,69 


76.33 


53.74 


8.19*** 


EDEXP 


4,44 


3,94 


3.93 


4.51 


2*81 


28.74*** 


FED 


6.05 


5,66 


5.3J 


6,16 


4,08 


9.48*** 


MED 


5.83 


5,59 


4.95 


5,74 


4.76 


5,63*** 


INC 


8,57 


7.42 


7.12 


8.39 


6.24 


7.52*** 


FINANCE 


.71 


,70 


,79 


,77 


,70 


1.10 


PLANS 


,31 


,35 


.29 


.25 


• 41 


1.34 


READ 


,03 


.11 


,05 


,12 


.05 


.67 > 



J> 3,53*** 



Note a: N|s reported in the table are smaller than those reported in the text due to 
missing data considerations. 
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Table 18 

1984 Graduates: Analysis of Variance for College Choices 
and Student Background Characteristics (n = 316)^ 



Indicator Means for Each 
Institutional Type 





U of M 
(n=56) 


State 


Jr/Com 
\,n=-?z; 


Private 
v^n=o4; 


Voc/Tech 
(n=38) 


Univariate 
F 


crv 


1 AO 

J. 4 4/ 


1.56 


1,44 


1,52 


1,44 


,76 


RANK 


76.86 


75,11 


60,95 


78,64 


55,21 


15,00*** 


TEST 


73,73 


69,11 


58,50 


76,66 


45,79 


10,30*** 


EDEXP 


4.44 


4,25 


4,00 


4,61 


2,74 


28,50*** 


FED 


6.16 


5,66 


5,42 


6,18 


3,94 


10,33*** 


MED 


5.44 


5,51 


5,38 


5,84 


4,62 


3,41** 


INC 


8.74 


8,10 


8,40 


8,13 


6,12 


5,73*** 


FINANCE 


.68 


,73 


,64 


,77 


,74 


,70 


PLANS 


.26 


,27 


,24 


,35 


,15 


,93 


READ 


• 06 


,09 


,04 


,07 


,03 


.37 y 



Multivariate 
F 



3,70*** 



Note a: N's reported in the table are smaller than those reported in the text due to 
missing data considerations. 
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groups of institutions most clearly. Mother's education, family income, and im- 
proving reading skills variables provided only marginally significant levels of 
differentiation. 

In the 1982 cohort (see Table 17), the dominant discriminating factor was 
once again the level of the students' educational expectations. Other factors 
were also similar in their significance levels, with the exception of improving 
reading skills, which did not significantly discriminate. Mother's education and 
family income slightly increased their significance levels relative to 1980 (the 
change in family income could be partly due to scale differences between 1979 
and 1981; see Chapter 3). In the 198^ cohort (see Table 18), statistical results 
were very similar to those for the 1982 cohort. 

In general, sex and the three information need variables did not differen- 
tiate well among the five schooling groups. Academically related variables (high 
school rank and test scores), family background variables (father's education, 

mother's education, and family income), and educational expectations consistently 

9 

differentiated among the groups, however. The overall multivariate analyses of 
variance were therefore significant in each of the cohorts. 

The group means on family income were compared to examine more closely the 
relationship of financial factors to college destinations. In the 1980 and 1982 
cohorts, students attending the University of Minnesota and the private colleges 
came from families with higher average incomes. This pattern fits with earlier 
research on college destinations at the national level (see Hearn, 198^). In the 
198^ cohort, however, family incomes were very similar among the groups, with the 
exception of the vocational and/or technical schools group. Thus, in 198^, unlike 
1980 and 1982, our evidence did not support the idea that more affluent students 
consistently entered more expensive schools. 
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Such a finding provides some tentative evidence for the income-neutralizing 
effects of a targeted subsidy policy. Admittedly, three factors temper that gen- 
eralization. First, the average income levels at the somewhat expensive University 
of Minnesota rose, rather than fell, over the 1982 to 19S^ period; the average 
incomes at the less expensive state colleges and community colleges simply rose 
more« Second, non-Minnesota schools were included among the students' destinations. 
Third, and perhaps mos'c important, the data here do not allow us to see the true 
financial situations of students who were financially independent of their parents. 
Overall, though, it does appear the differentiation of schools by income level 
decreased somewhat between 1982 and 198^, as would be expected by targeted sub- 
sidization proponents. 

Discriminant Analyses 

We used discriminant analysis for further examination of group differences 
among attenders at various kinds of schools. This method allowed us to determine 
multivariate "functions" which statistically differentiated among the five groups. 
Table 19 shows all statistically significant discriminant functions in each co- 
hort. In the 1980 cohort, we obtained two statistically significant functions. 
The first function . (I) was named the "educational expectations" function, since 
the expectations variable had by far the highest loading. Father's education 
and high school rank also had relatively high loadings, and they v/ere considered 
as contributing variables to expectations. The second function (II) was named 
the "uncertainty" function. It was difficult to name this function, since a 
confusing blend of variables had high loadings. We chose this name ("uncertainty") 
because students' needs for information on aid and career planning had high load- 
ings, along with income and mother's education, suggesting those students scoring 



Table 19 



Standardized Canonical Discriminant Function Coefficients, 
for Significant (p < .05) Functions in Each Cohort^ 



1982 Cohort 198* Cohort 
1980 Cohort (n = 306) (n = 317) (n = 316) 

Function I: Function II: Function I: Function I: 

Educational Uncertainty Educational Educational 
Expectations Expectations Expectations 



SEX 


01 






.03 


RANK 


.22 


-.09 


.36 


.29 


TEST 


.09 


.02 


.11 


.28 


EDEXP 


.76 


.03 


.69 


.61 


FED 


.39 


-A7 


.20 


.23 


MED 




.61 


.02 


-.03 


INC 


.09 


A5 


.25 


.10 


FINANCE 


.13 


.36 


-.01 


-.02 


PLANS 


.02 


.25 


-.11 


.23 


READ 


.02 


-.6* 


.07 


.11 



Note c: N's reported in the table are smaller than those reported in the text 
due to missing data considerations. 
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high on these functions were less disadvantaged (in a financial sense) than con- 
fused. 

In the 1982 cohort, we had only one significant function (!)• Its higher 
loadings were on educational expectations and high school rank. Thus, we named 
it the "educational expectations" function, as in the 1980 cohort. In the 198^ 
cohort, we again had only one significant function (I), also having higher load- 
ings on educational expectations and, to a lesser degree, on high school rank and 
test score. Accordingly, we named it "educational expectations," as in the 1980 
and 1982 cohorts. Our discriminant analyses thus showed expectations to be the 
characteristic most stronglv and consistently differentiating among the groups 
across the three cohorts. The fact that the second function of 1980 disappeared 
in the more recent cohorts indicates that over time expectations and their corre- 
lates became the singularly important factor in the students' institutional 
choices in the recent cohorts. 

Family income loaded relatively high on Function II in 1980 and somewhat high 
on Function I in 1982. However, in 198^, its loading decreased. Another possible 
financial factor, information needed for financial aid, loaded relatively high 
on Function II in 1980, but its loadings on the three educational expectations 
functions wen^ low. Thus, financial factors seemed to play a somewhat decreasing 
role in college choices over time. 

Figure 7 shows group locations (centroids) in the discriminant function 
space. In 1980, along Function I (the "educational expectations" dimension), the 
groups were ordered from top to bottom as follows: the private colleges, the 
University of Minnesota, the state colleges, junior and/or community colleges, 
and the vocational and/or technical institutions. This order matched our hypoth-- 
esis regarding the level of educational expectations iii the different institutions. 
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FIGURE 7 



Group Centroid; on Significant (p<_.05) Discrinfiinant Functions for Each Cohort 
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Along the second 1980 function (II) the groups showed much less dispersion; that 
is, this "uncertainty" did not differentiate the groups nearly so well as did the 
first function. It was difficult to interpret the ordering of groups on this 
function. 

Both in 1982 and 198^, the order of the groups along Function I (the educa- 
tional expectations function) was the same as in 1980. Thus, our discriminant 
analysis results clearly show that expectations are consistently a major factor 
influencing postsecondary institution choices. As such, they dwarf other academic 
and nonacademic factors in the choice process. 

Financial factors (i.e., income) did play a significant role in destinations, 
particularly in the earlier cohorts (1980 and 1982). In these cohorts more afflu- 
ent students tended to go to more expensive institutions. The influence of the 
income factor on choice decreased in the most recent cohort (198^), however. Thus, 
we must conclude that Minnesota's recent policy changes probably have not had a 
deleterious effect on students' choices among variously priced postsecondary 
institutions. 

Summary and Discussion 

The factors most central to students' institutional destinations in 198^ 
seemed to be those most central in earlier stages of the attendance process: 
academically related factors already established by the junior year of high school. 
Income seemed to play a more significant role in destinations than it did in 
postsecondary expectations, plans, and access, as expected (see Chapter 2), but 
this role was apparently not growing over the time period studied here (1980 to 
198^), and may have even been shrinking. To the extent a policy of targeted sub- 
sidles can be considered a success by way of a flattening of income differences 
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across institutions in a context of stable to rising enrollment rates overall 
(see Chapter 5), the Minnesota policy seems to be working. Changes in state 
policy appear not to have hampered the largely meritocratic nature of the choice 
process. The one strong caveat that must be added to this conclusion involves 
the absence of data for student dependency status in this part of our study. Only 
parental income data were available. That problem precludes confident inferences 
regarding the actual financial situations of the many financially independent 
students undoubtedly included here. 
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Chapter 7 

The Financial Status of Minnesota Postsecondary Students: 1980-198* 



Those concerned with higher education have anxiously watched college costs 
soar over the past decade (Breneman and Finn, 1978; Chronicle of Higher Educa> - 
tion, February 29, 198*). Many parents with children approaching college age 
may feel overwhelmed by what appear to be unmanageable costs. Yet, by many stan- 
dards, college today is as affordable as it was twenty years ago; in fact, if 
increases in average family income, inflation, and financial aid are considered, 
a college education may be more affordable than it was twenty years ago (Hartle 
and Wabnick, 1982). Although the role of financial aid in the college atten- 
dance process has been hotly debated (e.g. see Hanson, 1982; Heyns and O'Meara, 
1982), most research finds financial aid playing some part in assuring access 
and an integral role in preserving choice for postsecondary students today (Litten, 
1985). 

Without questioning the importance of financial aid in access and choice, 
some research has raised questions concerning its equitability as it involves 
enrolled students. Some of this research shows that inequities do exist in the 
distribution of aid among students with different levels of need and among stu- 
dents in different educational systems (e.g. the community college system, the 
state university system, and the private four-year colleges) (Hyde, 1979; Fenske 
et al., 1985). Research has also shown that all aid is not perceived to be equal. 
Students perceive loans and grants to be of very different quality, and these 
different kinds of aid affect postsecondary behavior in different ways (Jackson, 
1978). 
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Part of the package of higher education initiatives approved by the Minnesota 
Legislature in 1982-1983 included financial recommendations focused on appropri- 
ately partitioning postsecondary costs between students, their families, and the 
government, and preserving and strengthening the diversity offered by distinctive 
public and private sectors. A critical component of this financial plan revolved 
around the concept of shared responsibility (Minnesota Higher Education Coordin* 
ating Board, 1982b). Students, their parents, and the government were each assigned 
specific responsibilities for postsecondary costs. All applicants are expected 
to contribute 50 percent of their cost of attendance from savings, earnings, loans, 
or other assistance from institutional or private sources. The remaining 50 percent 
of the cost is met by contributions from parents, as determined by a national need 
analysis and by a combination of federal Pell Grant and Minnesota State Scholar- 
ship and Grant awards. By targeting state aid less severely than federal aid, the 
state program reaches many families in the lower-middle income range who are not 
eligible for Pell grants (Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Board, 1983). 
The policy changes effected by the adoption of these initiatives have had a very 
real impact on the distribution of financial aid among students enrolled in Minne- 
sota institutions (Minnesota Higher Education Coordinc*ting Board, 1985). 

When gathered together, all of these factors— the importance of financial aid 
in postsecondary access and choice, difficulties in ensuring equitable distribution, 
and recent, substantive policy changes in the financing of higher education in 
Minnesota— point to the timeliness and importance of an analysis of just how well 
financial aid is helping enrolled students meet college costs. The question, in 
essence, involves the third goal of financial aid policy: assuring that students 
are able to persist to the point of obtaining their degree, rather than dropping 
out of school, or transferring to another school, because of financial factors. 



The major question we will attempt to answer in this chapter is that of Ques- 
tion * of Chapter 3: Has the adequacy and quality of aid packages among similar 
students attending similar colleges in Minnesota declined in recent years? Relat- 
edly, we are interested in whether or not there have been changes in the adequacy 
and quality of aid packages of similar students, regardless of their institutions. 
In this chapter, we pay particular attention to changes between 1982-83 and 198^-85, 
since the major changes in aid packaging in this state took place in 1982-83. 

Research Design 

Sample: For this analysis, we employed three samples from three different 
years. Each is a 25 percent random sample from data collected for the Minnesota 
State Scholarship and Grant Program. This data base consists of all eligible 
students who applied for a Minnesota State Scholarship or Grant. It contains a 
number of individual and institutional finance variables and is used by the HECB 
to calculate state awards. Students are presently eligible for a state grant for 
four years following their entrance into a postsecondary institution (the terms 
of attendance can be either consecutive or interrupted). The first sample (N= 
11,030) is made up of students who applied for aid for the 1981-82 year; the 
second sample (N=12,552) consists of students who applied for aid for the 1982-83 
academic year, and the third sample (N=17,700) consists of students who applied 
for aid for the 198*-85 academic year. Each sample was divided into independent 
and dependent student subsamples for this analysis. 

Variables and their Indicators ; Terms used in financial aid analysis (e.g. 
need and cost) can be defined in many different ways, and different definitions 
can yield very different results. For the purposes of this analysis we defined 
the variables in the study as follows: 
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• Family Contribution; Family contribution is based 
in the expected parental contribution and the ex- 
pected student contribution to the cost of post- 
secondary education. For dependent students, the 
family contribution is the expected parental con- 
tribution. For independent students, the family 
contribution is the expected student contribution. 
Since the average size of the student contribution 
is fairly consistent across all family income groups 
for dependent students, that contribution was not 
considered. We broke expected contribution into 
five categories to examine aid awards among stu- 
dents with similar need. These five categories 
were: 

(1) No expected contribution, 

(2) $0.01 to $700 expected contribution, 

(3) $700.01 to $1^00 expected contribution, 
W $1*00.01 to $2700 expected contribution, 

and 

(5) iv?ore than $2700 expected contribution. 



• Pell* The federal Pell Grant awarded to the student. 

• Award; The Minnesota State Scholarship or Grant 
awarded to the student. 

• Cost; This figure was derived from the postsecond- 
ary cost used by HECB to calculate state awards. 
It represents all costs associated with a postsec- 
ondary education. For students in all the samples, 
HECB recognized $2750 of living costs— regardless 
of institution— plus tuition and fees. To reflect 
more accurately the true impact of aid awards in 
offsetting postsecondary costs, costs were adjusted 
for inflation for purposes of this analysis. The 
tuition was calculated by taking the weighted aver- 
age of tuition for the institution as a whole— no 
distinction was made for program to program tuition 
differences. The cost figure is capped for stu- 
dents in private institutions. 

• System: We broke postsecondary institutions In 
Minnesota down Into six systems; (1) University 
of Minnesota, (2) State Universities, (3) Community 
Colleges, (*) AVTI's, (5) Private Four-Year Colleges, 
and (6) Private Two-Year Colleges. 
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Methods; Before we can look for changes in adequacy and quality of aid 
packages, we must come to grips with some indicators of those terms. We chose to 
measure the adequacy of aid by looking at grants as a proportion of total cost. 
We can gauge quality only implicitly. Though we have no student loan or college 
work-study duta in these samples, examining changes in grants as a proportion of 
cost and the concommitant changes in unmet cost (often met through student loans 
and work study) allows us to draw some tentative conclusions about the changing 
quality of aid packages. For all three samples, we examined the state award as 
a proportion of cost, the federal Pell grant as a proportion of cost, and the 
total grant award (state plus Pell) as a proportion of cost. These proportions 
were computed using inflated living cost figures, reflecting changes in the Twin 
Cities metropolitan price index. Descriptive analyses of these proportions for 
similarly needy students (students within each category of the expected family 
contribution) were conducted within each of the state's six postsecondary systems. 
With these data, we explored the extent of contributions made by state gr^nt aid 
alone, how state grant aid functions as a supplement to federal grant aid, and 
how these fluctuated between the academic years 1980-81 and 198^-85. 

Findings for Dependent Students 

Definite changes took place in the distribution of state awards between 
1980 and 198^. First of all, looking within each family contribution category 
and ignoring differences between systems for the time being, one is struck first 
by the erosion of the award's ability to meet postsecondary costs in 1982, and 
the recouping of that ability in 198* (see Figure 8), particularly among those 
in the lower and middle contribution levels. 

For students witi-. no expected family contribution, average state award per- 
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FIGURE 8 



Grant Aid as a Percentage of Postsecondary Cost by Parental Contribution Group 

for Dependent Students 



STATE AWARD AS A PERCENT OF COST BY PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS 




COMBINED AWARD AND PELL GRANT AS A PERCENT OF COST BY PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION 

DEPENDENT STUDENTS 
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centages decreased by nearly half between 1980 and 1982. The 198/f increase left 
the state award percentage at a slightly lower level than it had been in 1980. As 
expected family contribution rose to over $H00, the 1980-82 decline was less ex- 
treme, as was the 198^ rise. At the highest level of family contribution, average 
state award percentages, very small in 1980, steadily decreased to almost nothing 
in 198*. When the analysis is broken down further into six different postsecondary 
systems in Minnesota additional patterns take shape (see Table 20). 

In all three year's samples, state awards to students in the private sector 
(two year and four year) met a higher percentage of cost than did state awards to stu- 
dents in the public sector (University of Minnesota, state colleges, community 
colleges, and AVTIs). This is partly a function of the tuition capping policy. 
In other words, a higher percentage of "cost" is met at the private school, but 
that "cost" is capped and thus unrealistically low. Without this cap, these pri- 
vate institution percentages would be less. This gap had widened considerably 
in all but the upper-most family contribution group by 198^-85. In 1980-81 and 
1982-83, the percentage of costs met for private sector students remained fairiy 
constant across contribution levels for students with family contributions between 
$0 and $2700, but dropped off for students with contributions over $2700. The 
increase in average state award between 1982-83 and 198*-85 noted previously was 
particularly dramatic for students with family contributions between $0 and 
$1*00. 

The percentage of costs met by state awards for public sector students is 
less than the percentage met for private sector students, but the patterns remain 
much the same. There tended to be a smaller percentage of costs met within the 
community college and AVTI system, but those differences are not major. 

When the combination of state grant aid and federal Pell grant aid is con- 



sidered (see Figure 8 and Table 21), it is clear that, since 1982-83, the increases 
in state aid have served to maintain or improve the ability of total grant aid 
to meet postsecondary costs. Only in the highest category of family contribution 
did the quality and adequacy of aid decline substantially for the dependent stu- 
dents between 1982-83 and 198^-85. 

Findings for Independent Students 

As for dependent students, one particularly striking pattern emerges among 
independent students (see Figure 9 and Tables 22 and 23). The decline in the 
average state award's ability to meet postsecondary costs between 1980 and 1982 
hit the independent students as hard as it did the dependent students— the two 
lowest contribution groups suffered the greatest declines. However, those two 
groups of independent students did not recover those losses in 198^ as did simi- 
larly needy dependent students. Both state award and total grant award as a 
percentage of postsecondary cost decreased steadily between 1980 and 198^ for 
these students. 

Increases in state awards as a percentage of postsecondary costs for students 
with moderate family contributions did not offset declines in Pell grants enough 
to stop the erosion in adequacy of the total grant package. These students showed 
a steady decline in the ability of grant packages to meet postsecondary costs. 
Only independent students in the highest contribution category showed increasing 
ability of both state awards and total grant packages to meet postsecondary costs. 
This group probably gained ground largely because of the increased aid to families 
with dependents. Students are placed in a family contribution category without 
consideration of the number of dependents. Then an offset is calculated for each 
dependent. This process typically leaves some students in the highest family con- 



Table 20 

State Award as a Percentage of Postsecondary Cost: Dependent Students 

SYSTEM 





University 
of Minnesota 


State 
University 


Community 
College 


AVTI 


Private 
4-year 


Private 
2-year 


Average 
(n) 


FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION ($) 






1980-81 










0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


14.3 
17.2 
13.5 


14.5 
13.7 
9.1 


14.5 
12.9 
7.5 


14.5 
13.0 
5.7 


17.7 
17.9 
17.2 


17.6 
19.4 
16.8 


15.2 

(1988) 
15.5 

(1916) 
12.1 

(1682) 


1400.01- 
2700 


5.1 


2.4 


1.6 


0.9 


15.8 


10.5 


7.1 

(1701) 


2700 
and up 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.9 


1.0 


1.5 

(1665) 


1982-83 




0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


8.1 
15.0 
13.7 


6.7 
12.1 
10.7 


8.4 
11.4 
9.0 


8.0 
9.3 
7.6 


12.0 
12.6 
12.6 


11.4 
13.2 
13.0 


8.6 

12.3 

(1761) 
11.2 
(1622) 


1400.01- 
2700 


5.5 


2.3 


1.8 


0.9 


12.2 


10.3 


6.0 

(1823) 


2700 
and up 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.6 


1.4 


1.5 

(2176) 








1984-85 










0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


11.1 
19.1 
16.5 


10.9 
18.3 
15.7 


9.9 
16.7 
13.2 


9.9 

14.9 
11.6 


17.9 
23.1 
21.6 


15.6 
22.1 
18.9 


11.7 
(3106) 

18.6 
(1760) 

16.2 
(1566) 


1400.01- 
2700 


5.4 


4.3 


2.5 


2.0 


13.6 


11.0 


6.7 

(1949) 


2700 
and up 


0 


0 


G 


0 


0.7 


0.3 


0.3 

(3139) 
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Table 21 



Combined State Award and Pell Grant as a Percentage 
of Postsecondary Cost: Dependent Students 



SYSTEM 



FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION 


University 
of Minnesota 


State 
Uni versi ty 


Community 

Cnllpne 


AVTI 


Private 
4— year 


Private 
2— year 


Average 
(n) 


($) 




1980-81 










0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


42.0 
33.4 
20.8 


42.5 
32.9 
18.8 


40.3 
30.6 
17.4 


39.7 
30.5 
16.0 


37.9 
28.8 
21.7 


39.3 
31.3 
23.1 


40.6 

(1988) 
31.4 

(1916) 
19.8 

(1682) 


lAOO.Ol- 
2700 


6.9 


5.5 


4.1 


4.4 


17.0 


13.5 


9.3 

n 7ni ) 


2700 
and iin 


1.4 


0.7 


1.5 


1.5 


4.2 


2.0 


2.3 








1982-83 










0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


37.2 
27.2 
16.2 


35.4 
27.3 
13.9 


33.5 
25.4 
12.5 


33.1 
24.7 
11.2 


30.9 
20.8 
13.9 


33.7 
23.7 
14.5 


34.1 
(2194) 

25.1 
(1761) 

13.9 
(1622) 


1400.01- 
2700 


5.5 


2.4 


1.8 


1.3 


12.2 


10.5 


6.1 

(1823) 


2700 
and up 


0 


0 


0.1 


0.2 


3.7 


1.4 


1.5 

(2176) 








1984-85 










0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


38.8 
33.2 
20.2 


39.4 
32.2 
20.0 


35.1 
29.5 
16.9 


35.3 
30.5 
16.2 


34.3 
31.3 
24.0 


36.6 
31.9 
22.2 


36.7 

(3106) 
31.5 

(1760) 
19.9 

(1566) 


1400.01- 
2700 


6.0 


4.7 


2.8 


2.7 


13.7 


11.2 


7.1 

(1949) 


2700 
and up 


0.3 


0.2 


0 


0.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 

(3139) 
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FIGURE 9 



Grant Aid as a Percentage of Postsecondary Cost by Student Contribution Group 

for Independent Students 



STATE AWARD AS A PERCENT OF COST BY STUDENT CONTRIBUTION 




COMBINED AWARD Al^D PELL GRANT AS A PERCENT OF COST BY STUDENT CONTRIBUTION 
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Table 22 



State Award as a Percentage of Postsecondary Cost: 
Independent Students 

SYSTEM 



FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION 


Uni versi ty 
of Minnesota 


State 
University 


Pniurm in i f* 1/ 
uuiiiiiiui iai Ly 

College 


IVUTT 
MV 1 1 


Pri vate 
4-year 


rri vate 
2-year 


Averaae 
(n) 


($) 




1980-81 










0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


15.4 
12.1 
3.6 


15.8 
12.8 
3.5 


16.5 
9.9 
1.2 


16.7 
13.7 
1.3 


17.4 
17.5 
14.5 


16.1 
12.2 
7.9 


16.0 
(475) 
13.0 
(480) 
4.3 


1400.01- 
2700 


1.4 


0.3 


0.5 


G.l 


8.4 


4.5 


2.1 


2700 
and up 


0.4 


0.6 


G 


G 


1.7 


0.2 


0.3 








1982-83 










0 

0-700 


10.6 
6.9 


9.7 
6.4 


9.0 
7.1 


10.2 
7.1 


12.5 
12.5 


11.5 
13.0 


10.3 
(862) 
7.8 
(643) 


700.01- 
1400 


2.2 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


11.7 


5.7 


2.6 

(366) 


1400.01- 
2700 


0.8 


0.3 


0.4 


0 1 


fl 1 




1.7 

(400) 


2700 
and up 


G 


0 


0 


0 


1.4 




n "5 
(705) 








1 oo /i 0 c 










0 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


7.1 
5.9 
3.9 


8.9 
3.1 
3.4 


9.0 
6.4 
3.3 


6.3 
5.7 
5.2 


10.1 
16.1 
15.0 


7.1 
12.1 
9.0 


7.3 

{SID 
6,7 

(934) 
5.8 

(677) 


1400.01- 
2700 


2.1 


2.1 


3.3 


3.3 


12.9 


7.2 


4.0 

(873) 


2700 
and up 


7.9 


11.1 


R.l 


9.1 


8.7 


10.9 


9.2 

(2719) 
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Table 23 



Combined State Award and Pell Grant as a Percentage of 
Postsecondary Cost: Independent Students 

SYSTEM 



FAMILY 
CONTRIBUTION 


University 
or nxniiesuus 


State 
University 


Community 
College 


AVTI 


Private 
4-year 


Private 
2-year 


Average 
(n) 


($) 




1980-81 










G 

0-700 

700.01- 
lAOO 


43.0 
39.8 
31.1 


43.7 
39.9 
27.4 


41.4 
36.8 
28.2 


41.8 
33.7 
26.8 


43.2 
38.5 
35.9 


40.0 
38.6 
33.4 


42.7 

(475) 

38.8 

(480) 

30.0 

(222) 


lAOO.Ol- 
2700 


28.9 


27.3 


22.5 


22.1 


27.4 


26.3 


25*4 
(385) 


2700 
and up 


14.1 


16.4 


14.5 


13.1 


7.5 


13.8 


13.5 

(516) 








1982-83 










0 

0-700 


37.7 
35.1 


36.6 
33.2 


35.5 
30.6 


34.3 
29.1 


32.8 
32.9 


33.0 
33.5 


35.6 
(862) 
32.8 
(643) 


700.01- 
1400 


29.6 


27.9 


27.2 


24.2 


28.3 


28.0 


27.7 

(366) 


1400.01- 
97nn 


24.9 


24.5 


19.0 


15.4 


24.2 


20.5 


22.6 

(400) 


2700 
ana up 


13.3 


16.5 


10.1 


11.1 


9.2 


9.3 


12.0 
(705) 








1984-85 










G 

0-700 

700.01- 
1400 


33.0 
30.5 
24.8 


35.2 
29.2 
25.9 


31.1 
28.6 
25.9 


28.8 
26.1 
24.3 


22.2 
33.7 
31.7 


24.9 
28.0 
25.1 


30.3 

(977) 

28.9 

(934) 

25.9 

(677) 


1400.01- 
2700 


19.7 


25.0 


20.3 


22.5 


23.8 


20.3 


21.8 
(873) 


2700 
and up 


23.4 


29.8 


26.5 


28.8 


16.4 


23.9 


26.5 
(2719) 
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tribution category but also increases their aid packages. The offset for depen- 
dent students increased substantially between 1982-83 and 198^-85. 

The disparity between state awards and total grant packages to meet costs in 
the public and private, sectors was as evident for independent students as it was 
for dependent students. Again, this gap widened in 198^-85, and again, it was 
largely a function of the tuition capping policy. 

Summary and Discussion 

What can we say in answer to the two questions we posed at the beginning of 
this chapter? Have the adequacy and quality of aid packages among students of 
similar need attending similar postsecondary institutions in Minnesota declined 
in recent years? The answer is mixed. Overall, between 1980-81 and 198^-85, and 
particularly between 1982-83 and 198^-85, grant aid tended to increase in its 
capability of meeting postsecondary costs for dependent students in the lower and 
middle groups of family contribution. Among independent students, however, the 
conclusion is reversed. Aid packages have declined in quality, particularly for 
low income independent students with no dependents. This leaves higher propor- 
tions of unmet need to be met from other sources— with student loans the most 
likely, primary source. 

It is important to remember that the sample for this analysis consists of 
students eligible for the Minnesota State Scholarship and Grant Program. In the 
years sampled, neither part-time students nor students with more than four years 
of post-high school attendance were eligible for that program (in 1985-86, they 
are indeed eligible). Clearly this analysis does not represent entire populations 
of many postsecondary institutions in the study years. However, it does repre- 
sent a substantial proportion of those populations. 
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The results roughly uphold the tuition rationalization approach in that com- 
bined grant aid proportions for dependents since 1982-83 seem to have fared worst 
among the middle and upper-contribution groups (see Figure 8), No group has been 
spared the strains associated with recent financial aid cuts at the federal level, 
but overall the lower-contribution dependent groups seem to have weathered the 
storm reasonably well, at least in terms of their overall foundation aid packages. 
This may bode well for their chances of persistence in college, since it is among 
those students that vulnerability to financial strains on attendance may be greatest. 
Among upper contribution dependents and lower contribution independents, however, 
the trends in aid packages have been less positive and the implications for per- 
sistence more foreboding. 
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Chapter 8 
Implications 



The MPEEP findings should be useful both at the state and the national level. 
The current policy experiment in Minnesota provides an ideal laboratory for test- 
ing the contrasting ideas regarding the effects of different forms of public sup- 
port for higher education. Very few states have pursued the "rationalization" of 
postsecondary finance as aggressively as Minnesota, and even fewer have been able 
to assess the effectiveness of their actions. What is more, the significance of 
the MPEEP study is enhanced further by the 198^ re-election of President Reagan 
at the federal level. It seems reasonable to expect continuing pressures on states 
to pick up the postsecondary educational financing responsibilities being passed 
on by the federal government. Thus the MPEEP study has the potential of making 
a major contribution in an increasingly critical policy domain. 

The MPEEP study was, of course, neither all-inclusive nor definitive. A 
number of significant issues remain for future analysis. First, no attempt was 
made to assess the cross-price elasticities in the Minnesota pricing environment. 
In other words, no attempt was made to assess the enrollment effects of specific 
pricing changes at specific institutions. Second, the project did not delve into 
the persistence issue in any detail. Student "drop-out" is certainly an impor- 
tant issue with definite connections iro financial well-being, but it is largely 
beyond the scope of the present study. Chapter 7 touched only on one possible 
influence on persistence, the quality of aid packages. Third, the study did not 
explore in great detail the situations of those students who leave Minnesota to 
attend college. Fourth, the distinction between independent and dependent stu- 
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dents' financial situations could not be thoroughly explored. This last is an 
especially important limitation in Chapters 5 and 6, since parental income may 
not be a close correlate of the independent students' financial condition as 
they face college access and choice decisions. Only in Chapter 7 were we able 
to explore the dependency status distinction in detail. 

What messages might the MPEEP study provide policy makers and others in 
higher education? First, the recent cuts in Pell Grant growth have clearly been 
felt by many students. The data on aid packages in Chapter 7 show definite drops 
for most independent students in nonreturnable aid as a proportion of total costs 
over the 1980 to 198* period. State sources have clearly not fully offset the 
extensive federal cutbacks, and the worries of many students over finances are 
not all unwarranted, particularly in the independent student sector. Second, the 
influence of academic factors already largely established by the junior year in 
high school has remained primary in determining postsecondary expectations, plans, 
access, and choice, even in the face of the federal cuts (see Chapters 5, and 
6). 

Had we found the attendance influences of family income to be rising over the 
period assessed in our study, it would have been difficult to discern whether tar- 
geted state subsidies, federal aid cutbacks, or other factors were most to blame 
for the losses in equity. Without evidence of growing income effects, however, 
it may be concluded that, while college has unquestionably become more expensive 
for many students (due undoubtedly both to targeted subsidy policies and federal 
aid cuts), the rising costs have not so far significantly influenced attendance 
plans and patterns. The null hypothesis of no attendance effects cannot be confi- 
dently rejected, in other words. Other studies with more extensive data sets and 
broader scopes may modify that conclusion. For now, though, the case for declin- 
ing equity in attendance plans remains unproven and, at heart, unconvincing. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Some research has shown that, in states with low tuition policies, lower in- 
come groups indirectly subsidize the college attendance of the middle classes 
through non-progressive state tax structures. See, for example, Hansen and 
Weisbrod (1969). 

2. For summaries of this perspective, see Hansen and Weisbrod (1969), Hoenack 
(1971), Jackson (1982), and Windham (1976). 

3. See, for example. Young (197^) and Stampen (1980). In addition, Halstead 
(197^) presents an excellent discussion of both the blanket and target subsidy 
perspectives, 

*o In order to assess the validity and representativeness of these three samples, 
descriptive comparisons were made on the key variable indicators among a) 
non-PSPP data on Minnesota high school graduates for a given year, such as 
that provided in various other policy studies (e.g., see Minnesota Research 
and Development Center for Vocational Education, 1982a,b, 1983), b) the entire 
PSPP data base for the same year, and c) the 1000 person sample for that year. 
Some of the results of those comparisons are presented in Appendix A. Over- 
all, the comparisons suggest that the data sources were not perfectly repre- 
sentative, but were not especially biased either. In other words, the findings 
of this report may be interpreted with some confidence as being representa- 
tive of Minnesota youth with college aspirations in their junior years in 
high school. 

5. See College Entrance Examination Board (1983, 198^) for an accounting of the 
precipitous drops in federal student aid funding between 1980 and 1983. 

6. See Ihlanftidt (1980) and Hossler (198/f). 

7. Some would argue logistic regression, not ordinary least squares (OLS) tech- 
niques, should be used in regressions for dichotomous dependent variable 
indicators (Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). Path analysis is an OL5 approach 
which allows one to separate direct and indirect effects in causal rrodels. 
Logistic regression cannot do this very easily, but does avoid potential 
problems with the use of dichotomous dependent variables in OLS regressions. 
Logistic regression produces a probabilistic estimate of attendance for any 
sample population of interest, and also produces coefficients for indepen- 
dent variables similar to those produced by multivariate techniques. The 
results for the two approaches rarely differ significantly, and path analy- 
sis is generally considered defensible when the mean of the dependent variable 
lies between .10 and .90. Such is the case for postsecondary attendance in 
each of the three cohorts of this analysis. 
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8. The reader should note that the three cohorts studied in Chapters ^ through 
6 are the students who answered the PSPP questionnaire in their junior year 
in high school. These were students who were juniors in 1979, 1981, and 1983. 
These students graduatec' m 1980, 1982, and 198^, respectively (we eliminated 
students who did not gra jate on schedule). Thus in Chapter ^, which addres^^^d 
juniors' expectations, the cohorts were labeled 1979, 1981, and 1983, while 
in Chapter 5 and 6 which address the same cohorts' activities after high 
school graduation, the three cohorts are labeled 1980, 1982, and 198^ gradu- 
ates. The cohorts themselves are drawn from the same data bases. 

9. An intriguing finding from comparing the group means is that on ability-related 
variables (high school rank and test scores), the University of Minnesota 
group improved its relative standing among others. They were behind the state 
college group in 1980 but they were ahead in 1982 and 198^. This change might 
be attributed to the recent tightening of the University's admission standards. 
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APPENDIX A 
Characteristics of the PSPP Sample 
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Samples for Chapters ^, 5, and 6 of this research were drawn from data files 
provided by Minnesota Post-High School Planning Program (PSPP) of the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Board. The PSPP annually surveys all high school 
juniors with postsecondary aspirations in Minnesota. The percentage of all Minne- 
sota juniors participating in the survey ranged from 77 percent in 1979 and 81 
percent in 1983. As discussed several places in the report, data for 1000 jun- 
iors were selected from the 1979, 1981, and 1983 PSPP survey data. These 1000 
cases were examined in Chapter ^. From those samples, ^00 from each cohort were 
selected for longitudinal follow-up (by a phone survey). These new data were 
added to earlier data for the same students, and the subsequent analyses are 
reported in Chapters 5 and 6. The 1000 and ^00 person samples were randomly 
selected from those in the PSPP files with no missing data on critical variables. 

Since descriptive data for the entire PSPP file are available, our three 
1000-person samples were compared with the three relevant populations on several 
important variables (Table A-1). The comparisons were made on, students^ family 
income, parental education and occupation, ethnic background, test scores, and 
gender. Below, the results of these comparisons are discussed. 

Some of the income data in Table A-1 are estimated, since HECB's official 
income categories for PSPP respondents changed between 1979 and 1981. In the 
PSPP data, there were large percentages of non-responses on income items (35 per- 
cent to ^2 percent). We constructed our samples using only participants who had 
family income estimates, since financial characteristics were a critical focus 
for the study. The comparison shows a close match except for slight overrepre- 
^sentation of the higher-income groups in our samples. Inflation no doubt accounts 
for the upward trends in income ranks over the time period in both the PSPP and 
MPEEP samples. 
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The distributions of parental occupations are very similar across the P5PP 
and MPEEP data. There are some minor discrepancies, however. In the MPEEP sam- 
ples, professional and technical workers tended to have slightly greater repre- 
sentation than in the PSPP populations. 

The comparison between the PSPP populations and the MPEEP samples on 
fathnr-s and mother's education shows that people with higher levels of parental 
education tended to be overrepresented in the MPEEP samples. Also, people who 
did not respond to these iteins tended to be underrepresented in the MPEEP samples. 
Overall, though, the distributions of parental education seem similar to each other. 

An overwhelming percentage was white in both populations and samples. Stu- 
dents having no response to race/ethnicity were not included in the samples, hov^- 
ever. The normed averages of Mathematics and Verbal scores on the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) or National Merit Scholarship Qualification Test 
(NMSQT) were slightly higher in the samples than the populations. The percentage 
breakdown of the two sexes were almost identical in PSPP data. In the MPEEP sample 
data, male students were slightly overrepresented, however. - - 

Comparisons were also made between MPEEP and PSPP data regarding first-;, oar 
plans after high school graduation (only those who responded were included in the 
MPEEP file), reasons for not seeking further education, possible sources of finan- 
cing postsecondary education, areas where more information is needed, and educa- 
tional expectations. As with the other items, there was a tendency for the MPEEP 
sample to be a bit more ambitious and confident in these five areas than the PSPP 
group as a whole. 

In summary, the samples satisfactorily represented the PSPP populations. 
Compared to the PSPP populations, the samples had slightly more educated 
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parents with MPEEP sample to be a bit more ambitious and confident in these 
five areas than the PSPP group as a whole. 

In summary, the samples satisfactorily represented the PSPP populations. Com- 
pared to the PSPP populations, the samples had slightly more educated parents with 
somewhat more income and somewhat more prestigious jobs. The samples also had 
slightly more able students and a somewhat greater proportion of male students. 
These tendencies may be due to the necessity of collecting sample data from stu- 
dents who answered all critical questions and took the standardized ability tests. 
In general, past studies have shown students with the above characteristics (with 
exception of male gender) respond more accurately and fully to questionnaires. 

Differences across the cohorts were clear only in family income, in both 
PSPP and MPEEP groups. Other indices were fairly consistent across the years. 
Cohorts' differences in family income were likely caused by inflation. If it 
were easily possible to adjust the interval data for family incomes for inflation, 
such an adjustment would probably reveal reasonable consistency of income levels 
across the cohorts. Overall, the cohorts had rather consistent descriptive char- 
acteristics. The comparisons across cohorts in the study may therefore be con- 
sidered reasonably valid. 

It should be mentioned that the PSPP data itself is a sample of the college- 
aspiring Minnesota high school juniors in the years in question. Over three- 
fourths of the total in the state in any given year usually respond. One must 
consider the strong possibility that the PSPP data are not fully representative 
on some of the central variables, but discussions with HECB officials and reading 
of their reports on similar topics (see Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Board, 1985) suggest this is not a major problem for the present analysis. 
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Table A-1 

Student Background Characteristics in the Three Cohorts: 
A Comparison of PSPP and MPEEP Data Sets 



Estimated Family Income 



All PSPP DahH (;%) All MPEEP Data (%) 

80-813 82-833 78-79 BO^a 82-83^ 

Less than $ 13,999 per year 15.3 12.3 11 7 9i g ip n i /. o 

$ 28,000 or More per year 15.7 19.8 24.8 25.7 36 8 46 9 

No Response 35. 0 42.6 4I.8 6 6 q 

Occupation of Father 



Owns or Manages Business 
Cleric&l or Sales Work 
Factory Worker or Laborer 
Farmer 

Professional or Technical 

Ski.|t^i|orker ' 

or "Homemaker" 
No R^laponse 



All 


PSPP Data 




7B-79 


BO-81 


82-83 


13.7 


19.1 


19.3 


9.7 


4.5 


4.3 


5.6 


6.3 


6.0 


9.3 


10.6 


10.2 


16.1 


15.4 


16.1 


24.5 


22.1 


23.3 


9.2 


6.3 


6.4 


11.8 


15.7 


14.2 



All MPEEP Data (%) 

78-79 80-81 82-83 

15.5 19.3 21.1 
10.0 4.9 5.5 

5.5 4.7 6.0 

9.6 10.2 6.3 

20.6 23.0 23.7 

22.3 24.1 23.6 

10.4 5.7 6.4 
6.1 8.1 7.4 



Occupation of Mother 





All 


PSPP Data (%) 


All 


MPEEP Data (%) 




7B-79 


30-81 


B2-83 


78-79 


bO-81 


82-83 


Owns or Manages Business 
Clerical or Sales Work 
Factory Worker or Laborer 
Farmer 

Professional or Technical 
Skilled Worker 
"Other" or "Homemaker" 
No Response 


6.9 
15.6 
5.5 
2.6 
12.4 
12.5 
33.5 
11.1 


4.5 
20.1 

4.9 

1.2 
11.9 

4.8 
36.3 
16.3 


5.0 
20.5 

4.6 

1.3 
13.2 

5.5 
35.3 
14.5 


7.6 
IB. 9 

4.8 

2.7 
17.1 
11.8 
31.0 

6.1 


4.3 
23.8 

3.8 
.8 
16.0 

4.4 
39.2 

7.7 


" ~'6.0 
22.9 

3.9 

1.1 
16.1 

5.2 
36.3 

B.5 



Education of Father 

Some Grade School or Less 
Completed Eighth Grade 
Some High School 
High School Graduate 
Business or Trade School 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Graduate or Professional 

School 
No Response 



All 


PSPP Data (%) 


7B-79 


80-81 


B2-83 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


10.7 


B.9 


6.8 


S.l 


B.6 


8.6 


30.2 


30.2 


30.7 


9.1 


B.2 


B.9 


B.O 


7.7 


8.1 


16.3 


15.3 


16.1 


6.5 


7.5 


7.7 


8.9 


12.7 


12.0 



All MPEEP Data (%) 
78-79 80-81 82-83 



.9 


.9 


.4 


9.6 


7.7 


5.9 


B.7 


6.6 


6.2 


29.6 


28.0 


31.6 


9.1 


9.6 


10.0 


9.5 


10.4 


B.7 


IB. 3 


19.5 


19.7 


10. 7 


12.6 


13.7 


3.6 


^.7 


3.B 



Table continues 



Education of Mother 



Some Grade School or Less 
Completed Eighth Grade 
Some High School 
High School Graduate 
Business or Trade School 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Graduate or Professional 

School 
No Response 



All 


PSPP Data 




78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


.4 


.5 


.6 


4.2 


3.3 


2.5 


7.6 


6.7 


6.2 


45.4 


44.0 


43.4 


6.9 


6.5 


7.6 


10.5 


10.0 


10.6 


14.2 


14.9 


15.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 


8.3 


11.4 


10.8 



All MPEEP Data (%) 



78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


,4 






3.0 


3.2 


1.7 


6.5 


5.4 


5.0 


42.9 


41.6 


43.8 


8.4 


7.7 


7.4 


14.0 


13.5 


12.1 


18.7 


19.9 


22.0 


3.1 


3.5 


4.6 


3.0 


4.7 


2.9 



All PSPP Data (%) 



All MPEEP Data (%) 



78-79 



80-81 



82-83 



78-79 



80-81 



82-83 



Ethnic Background of Student 

American Indian (or Alaskan 

Native*^) .6 .7 

Asian (or Pecific Islander*^) .4 .7 

Black .7 .5 
Hispanic (Chicano & Other 

Spanish Surname American^) .4 .3 

White (or Caucasian) 91.8 88.8 

OtherQ 1.8 -Q 

No Response 4,3 3,9 



.9 
.9 
.7 



89^6 
7.4 



.5 
•4 
.4 

.2 
97.0 
.9 
.6 



.8 

.4 
.5 



'Id' 
4.4 



1.1 
1.0 
.5 

.4 

93.g 
3.8 



Gender 



Hale 
Female 



All PSPP Data 



78-79 

50.2 
49.8 



80-81 

50.9 
49.1 



82-83 

50.3 
49.7 



All MPEEP Data (%) 



78-79 

51.5 
48.4 



80-81 

57.0 
43.0 



82^83 

56.3 
43.7 



Minnesota Verbal Score 



Mean 



All PSPP Data 



78-79 
37.2 



80-81 
38.4 



82-83 
39.5 



All MPEEP Data 



78-79 
39.4 



80-81 
39.8 



82-83 
40.6 



Minnesota Math Score 



Mean 



All PSPP Data 



78-79 
42.8 



80-81 
44.2 



82-83 
44.4 



All MPEEP Data 



78-79 80-81 



46.1 



46.3 



82-33 
45.9 



Table continues 
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First Year Plana 



College or University 

Vocational or Technical 

Other School 

Mi litary 

Get a Job 

Farm or Business 

Home Maker or Other 

Don't Know 

No Response 

Why Not More Education 



All PSPP Data (%) 



78-79 


80-80 


82-83 


43.8 


46.7 


49.3 


25.5 


24.6 


23.5 


1.9 


1.6 


1.0 


2.6 


3.2 


4.6 


11.2 


9.9 


9.2 


1.8 


1.7 


1.5 


3.3 


3.0 


2.6 


7.4 


6.9 


6.1 


2.5 


2.5 


1.3 



All PSPP Data {%) 
78-79 80-81 82-83 



_ All MPEEP Data {%) 

78-79 80-81 82-83 

61.1 60.7 64.0 

26.2 21.4 19.2 

1.0 1.6 1.6 
1.8 3.3 3.6 
4.4 4.7 5.0 

.6 .8 .7 

1.8 2.4 1.9 

3.1 5.1 4.0 
-6 ^e 



All MPEEP Data {%) 
78-79 80-81 82-83 



Can't Afford 


13.5 


16.6 


24.0 


20.4 


22.4 


30.4 


Not Interested 


14.8 


15.4 


12.6 


7.0 


6.7 


8.7 


Start Earning 


15.7 


14.0 


13.1 


12.1 


10.9 


8.7 


Not Enough Ability 


3.7 


3.3 


3.5 


3.2 


2.4 


2.5 


Work or Travel 


32.6 


30.4 


27.2 


42.0 


36.4 


31.7 


Other 


19.7 


20.3 


19.6 


15.3 


21.2 


18.0 



Source of Finance 





All 


PSPP Data 




All 


MPEEP Data 


(%) 




78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


No Need 


18.9 


16.0 


15.3 


19.6 


15.6 


19.4 


Some 


44.6 


45.7 


46.3 


47.6 


50.5 


45.7 


All 


10.6 


13.9 


15.5 


10.4 


13.4 


16.8 


Not Sure 


25.9 


24.4 


22.8 


22.4 


20.5 


18.1 



Areas Where Information or Assistance Is Needed 

All PSPP Data (%) All MPEEP Data (%) 

78-79 80-81 82-83 78-79 80-81 82-83 



Financial Aid 
Part-Time Employment 
Housing 

Advanced Placement 
Education or Voc Plan 
Solve Personal Problem 
Improve Math Skills 
Improve Reading Skills 
Improve Study Skills 
Improve Writing Skills 
Honors Programs 
Independent Study 
Services For The Handi- 
capped 



48.3 


51.9 


53.8 


43.8 


45.2 


52.4 


34.5 


29.6 


27.6 


12.8 


11.2 


11.7 


32.9 


27.3 


26.8 


5.1 


3.0 


2.9 


19.8 


13.4 


13.7 


12.3 


7.8 


7.3 


23.5 


17.9 


18.6 


14.7 


7.9 


7.8 


11.2 


8.3 


8.3 


9.9 


6.7 


6.7 


2.1 


1.2 


1.1 



63.8 


62.9 


60.2 


55.1 


49.4 


55.0 


46.4 


34.2 


30.7 


19.9 


15.5 


14.2 


38.5 


30.4 


26.7 


4.2 


2.9 


2.1 


24.9 


13.5 


15.0 


14.0 


8.1 


7.2 


27.8 


21.0 


19.3 


17.9 


9.0 


7.7 


18.2 


12.6 


12.7 


13.1 


8.4 


9.1 


2.1 


.8 


• 6 



Table continues 
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Expected Education Lavel 



High School 

Vocational & Technical 
Two Year College 
Four Year College 
M.A. 

Profeasional 
No Response 



AT 1 


rorr uata 




78-79 


80-81 


82-83 


11.8 


10.1 


8.5 


31.9 


31.1 


29.7 


10.3 


10.3 


10.8 


29.9 


33.6 


35.2 


6.7 


6.6 


1.1 


5.1 


5.0 


6.0 


A,A 


3.3 


2.1 



All MPEEP Data {%) 

1Q'19 80-81 82-83 

2.0 2,7 3.2 

29.3 27.3 21.2 

9.6 11.2 9.6 
39.8 AO. 9 A6.0 
10.6 10.8 12.0 

8.7 7.1 8.0 
-.6 -.e ^e 



Note a; The percentages have been partially interpolated. 

Note b: Descriptions in parentheses appear only in 80-81 and 82-83 data. 

Note c: Description in parentheses was used in 78-79 data. 

Note d: "Other" option appeared only in 78-79 dats. 

Note e: There are nq atudgntg With "no FiSPPnSft" on this item in the 
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MARCH 1979 
STUDENT PLANS AND BACKGROUND SURVEY 
OF THE MINNESOTA POST-HIGH SCHOOL PLANNING PROGRAM 

A Program of the | Techmcaf Serv,f„ Prov,ded br The 

I Studtnt Countalmg Bureau. 



Minnitota Hrgher Education 
Coordinaung Board 



Univartity of MinnaioU 



Whai is The purpose of ihis survey? 

This survey asks vou a few q-jesnons about (1) whai vou plan lo do after h,gh school- 12) your .nterests and nppd«; 
related to those p.ans. (3l your ab.lmes and accompl.shments .n and ou, of'h.gn schoo' and C"^^^^^^ 
fests vou ,onl r^^^^^^^^^ be cpmbmec w.tn your scopes on the M.nnesota Post-H.gn School Vrnn n^Prograrn 
tests you took last fall and with your high school rank in class High school rank is comoutPd from hmh <;rhnni nr/no 
averages supplied by your school at the end of the jumor year an*^ 's computed from high school grade 

Who sees the answers? 

Your answers to these questions, your test scores and your high school rank are sent to your high school and with 
your permission, are sent to Minnesota posi-secondary institutions, public g^^'^p^V^"' ^'9^ a"^' ^vith 

How are the results used? 

Ind^n"on^??lnnH^''^\7' ^'^^ '^""^ ""^ counselors, both in high school 

and in post-secondary -nsiitutions. lo help you make decsions about such things as whether or not to connnue 
your education, what school or college to apply to. wha, program or course to enter. Tnd what ctls to ^^^^^ 
accomplish your plans The results may also be used by post-secondary institutions and the Hmner Wuca^^^^^^ 
fnteleLts or\L°c a. 1° "'^^^ mformation to you apout programs that may b 'related to your 

interests or spec.al needs. This information includes instructions and application lorms for financial aid Results 

?ac^ureTr;;'r. n^/nT' ° ^"^'^^^ ^° ^^'^ ^^-^^ °* edu«tiona' pro rams and 

appro^^^^^^^^ HECB """^ researchers ,n stale educational agencies when 

Do you have to answer the questions? 

IZ.Vf hl?nl^^T"^ '/'"""'^ '° ^7'"^; information requested If you do not want to answer a question. ,ust 
leave k blank Tnere is no penalty for not answering 
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IMPORTANT! AfEREOurREO by law to explain to you why we collect the data, imdi- ♦ 

— CATE WHO HAS ACCESS TO IT. AND GET YOUR PERMISSION TO COLLECT THE DATA 01 PM T U C □ C 

!L^"c"l''°" "E^OTHE STATEMENTS ABOVE. MARK ONE OF THE ST ATEMENTS BELOW TO SHOW HOW YOUR SIG W HERE 

ANSWER_S._SC0R_ES_._AND HIGH SC_HOOL_R_ANK MAY BE USED. YOUR INSTRUCTIONS WIlITfOLLOWED THEN sfcN AS INDICATED. 



MARK ONE 
OF 
THESE 
STATEMENTS 



, O YES, questionnaire answers, test scores, and high school rank may be forwarded to Min- 
nesota post-secondary institutions and HECB for their use in counseling and advising me about 
_t hmr_^ programs of^^educji^o^.^irajining. and financial aid 
*OIMO, My questionnaire answers, test scores, and high school rank may^n^Velorwa^rded 7o* 
Minnesota post-secondary institutions or HECB. 



How to mark: ' ' " 

It is very Important that you mark your questionnaire very carefully, especially the name and address sections. Your time and effort in 
providing this information will be wasted if your answers cannot be interpreted. 

1. Please use a pencil with Number 2 lead. 

2. Completely blacken the space within the little OO©©© good - is well marked. 

Circle that you intend to mark. O® ©O© POor - It has an "eye" in the middle which 

3. If you erase a mark, erase it thoroughly. ,3,,, ^^^^ 
_4. See the good and poor marking samples at right. ©Q©©® poor - is too small a mark. 



Directions for Proceeding: 

1. Wait until you have been instructed to go ahead, 

2. Remember to mark your instructions for the release of this information, to sign in the space provided above, and to complete the 
qucttionnaire carefully. 

3. Turn to the other side of this page and record and mark your name, addrejj. social security number, date of birth $ex and tele- 
phone number. Pay special attention to the directions for the name and address spaces. 

4. If your school is using the special codes section, your examiner will Instruct you further. 

5. Next proceed to Section A: "What Do Vou Plan to Do After H^gh School?" and continue completing the survey. 

6. If you aren't sure of how to proceed, ask your administrator for help before you go ahead 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I I I , M ; ° j-;Yi 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

123 137 



PnnI your t%»mm in th> <i».i'ft providnd li«low, B*low sach ho« blxckwn 
th« cuci* th«t It t*ltir«d th^ s.imt «i th* Istlar in lh« box. OUcksn tli« 
btaoh circle! lor th» tmpty >p»ca>. 



•St«rl LAST NAME 



— 'OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
J©©©©©©®®©©®©©©©©©©©©©© 
J©©©©©©©©©®©®©©©©©©©©©® 
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'^i- Kills 



ERIC 



BE SURE AND MAKE MEAVY 
DARK MARKS 
COMPLETELY FILLING THE CIRCLE 



PLANS AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL 

f I terns A. B.C. D. & El 



A What do YOU plan lo do the firct 
yeaf after you leave high jchool? 
Choose the one answer that test 
describes your plans. 

O Go to college (liberal am college, ilait 
college, communuv college, univermy) 

O Go *o vocational, technical, trade, or 
buiinets mnituie 

O Go to tome other school (hoipitJl ichoot, 
nuiic school, eic.l 

o 

tntef military lervics 
O Get a lob 

o 

Stjrt farming or o^^n buimeii 

O 

Horremaking, full-time 
OO''^'' Pfam 
O Know 



B 



Your Field of Work 
or Study 

(See the separate codesheetj 

Write the number of 
your choice in the 
boxes on the right.- 



Then mark the 
circles here. • 



®K2)<2) 
OOO 
©I©© 
®©l® 

©©•3 



©I®© 

©bl© 

©I0KD 
©!©i© 



D 



O How much education do you expect 
to achieve? Mark one. 
o Htjh tchoot griduaitcn 
O Vocational or (tchnicai ctriificaie 
©TAo ytar college degree lA.A.I 
© Four-ver coHegt degree (B.A., B S,» 
O '/aiteri degiee (M,A , M S.» 
© P'o!«iion4i degree (M O , Ph.O.I 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 



Your tnititutional Choice; 
Make a firjt and second choice. 

(See the separate code sheet/ 



Write the number of 
your choices in the 
box es on the righ t. 



Then mark the 
circles here 



©p: 
©op 
©b© 
©I©)® 

©ki)l® 



I®©!® 
0©b 



I® I® I® 
©|®i© 



©b!©i©i©i© 

®<D!©i®i®i© 

©|0G)l©|®'^ 
®®|®'©.®)® 

®b!®:®®i® 



C If you are not planning further 
^ education next year, what ii the most 
important feaion why not? 

o Can't afford rt 

© Not mtereited 

O 

Want to iiari eammg a living tmmediaieiy 
© Oon't have er^ougn ability 
© Want to vtfork or travel before more 

formal education 
© Other reason 



FAMILY 
BACKGROUND 

[Items G, /, 7, & K} 
Your individual responses to these questions 
may be used by Minnesota Educational Insti- 
tutions to contact you regarding special 
programs that are available to persons of your 
financial, ethnic, or religious background. 
You may omit any item you do not 
wish to answer 



What is the highest level of education 
achieved by your parents? 



Fathar (or 
mala guardian) 



Mothir (or 
famalt guardian) 



O Some grade school or less © 

© Completed eighth grade © 

© Some high school © 

O High school graduate © 

© Business or trade school © 

o Some colleo« © 

o College graduate ® 

© Postgraduate (MA, PhO. law Q 
or medical) 



n Are you a twin? 
" ©Yes 

I I I I til I I I ! I I I 1 I I 



1^ Estimated Yearly Family Income 



©Less (han $7,000 
©57.000 10 $13,999 
©SinoOO to $20,999 
©$21,000 to $27,999 
©$28 000 to $34 999 
©$35 000 or rnore 



I Ethnic Background 

o 

B'acV (Afro<Americar^) 
© American lnd<an 
© Asian-American 

icano IMexicm-Americanl 
Spanish Surname American 
O White or Caucasian 

0 Other 

1 Parent's Occupation; Occupation of 

^ father {or male guardian) and of mother 
(or female guardian). If deceased or re- 
tired, what was his or her occupation? 
Mark only one F circle for father and 
only one M circle for mother. 
©© Homemakinq 

,©© Factory worker or laborer (includes house- 
hold vtforker. liMing station attendant, car 
yuasher. lamior. etc.) 
©0Sk.i led worker (chef, carpenter, factory 
supervisor, baker, machine operator, elec- 
trician, tnhstee in armed forces, mechanic, 
bus ar^d truck drivers, meat cutter, plumber, 
repait person, beautician, barbet, bartender, 
waner. police, fire prevention, etc.) 
armer — owns or manages farm 
©0 Clerical and Sales work (bank teller, book- 
keeper, sales clerk, real estate sales person, 
secretary, stenographer, typist, receptionist, 
key punch operator, switchboard operator, 
mail person) 

©0 Own business or manage business (owns store, 
qas station, hotel or motel, caft or restaurant, 
newspaper, eic. or sales manager, contractor, 
executive in large company, government olfici 
©©Professional or Technical (minister, priest, ac- 
countant, dentist, engineer, medical doctor, 
lawyer, teacher or professor, medical ttch- 
nician. librarian, nurse, pharmacist, locial 
worker, computer programmer or operator, 
photographer, officer m armed forces, ttc.l 



K 



Religious 
Preference 
(See the separate 
code sheet/ 



"Religious Preference" will 
be reported. See the note 
on Religious Preference 
list. You may omit answer- 
ing if you wish. 

I M I I I I I I I I 
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ABILITIES & ACHIEVEMEWTS 



(items M, & N] 



How much have you participated in 
each of the following kinds of activitiei 
while in high school? 



I 



V " V»rv Aciiwi 
A - Averaot 

L " Litllt or None 



Mark how much you 
pariicipaud h»rt 



Hivt you won my 
honon, «wirdi, 
prixts. t«llfrs. or 

trophiw? 




©©0Ar, T^O! 

©0© Athieiici O 

©0© Church or religious groupi © 

© © © Cullural or eihruc groupl © 

©©©Drama or debate .....© 

©©© Journaliim. writing Q 

©©© Muiic. vocal © 

©©©Mulic. iniirumental © 

© © © Science !airj or proiecci © 

© © © Service dubj (icouii. eic.) © 

©©©Soc;al clubi. fraterniiiei. lorormci . . . © 

©©© Special mtereii groupi Q 

© © © Student government Q 



1^ How would you describe how you 
compare with others your age in each 
of the following kinds of ability? 



1. In the highest 1 per cent 

2. In the highest 10 per cent 

3. Above average 

4. About average 

5. Below average 



© © © © © Acting, dramatics 
©®©©©A'« 
©©©©©Athleiici 
©©©©©Creative writing 
© © © © © Leaderihip 
© © © © © Maihemat ici 
© © © © © Mechanical 
©©©©©Mui.c 
©©©©©Selling 
©©©©©Scene. 

©©©©©SPMt^ng 
©©©©©Writing 



IVj What have your average or typical grades 
^L"J[Ly£.^-?llt'* following subjects? 



Taka, 

© I ©©©©© Ag'icuUure Of 
I industrial arts 

© I ©©©©©Art 

© I ©©©®©Bu smcss or commercial 
© \ ®©©®©E nghsh 

© 1 ©©©®©Fo rcign language 

© I ©©©©© Home econonrttcs 

© 1 ®©©®©Mat.-.r;r;T'C? 

© I ©©©©©Music 

© 1 ©©©©© Natural icitnce 

© I ©©©©©Soc.al studies 



BE SURE 

1. That you marked either "YES" cr 
"NO" on the first page. 

2. That you signed on page 1, if you 
marked '"YES." 

3. That you made heavy, dark marks. 



COPVIPLETE THE NEXT SECTION ONLY IF YOU PLAN 
TO CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 



POST-HIGH SCHOOL CONSIDERATIONS 



Answer the folloyving questions — 0, P, Q, & R — ONLY IF you plan to continue your education after high school. 



Q Mark below the activities you plan to 
participate in as you continue your 
education after high school. 
Mark as many as apply. 

© Vars«tv athlttici 

© Intramural or club athletics 

© Cultural or ethnic organizations 

© Dramatics, theater 

© Fraternity or sorority 

© Instrumental music 

© Vocal mus»c 

© Political organisations 

© Publicai'onslncwspapt'. yearbook, etc.) 

© Radio or TV 

© Religtous oigamxations 

© ROTC. AFROTC. NROTC 

© Se'Vicc organizations 

© Special interest or social groups (e g.. ski club. 

Future Teachers of America, etc.) 
© Student government 

I I I I I I I I I 1 I I I I I I 



p Mark below any areas in which you 
might want assiitance or information as 
you continue your education. 

© Obtaining financial aid 

© Finding part'lime employment 

© Finding hwusing on or near campus 

© Advanced placement or credit by axammition 

© Making educational or vocational plans 

© Solving personal pfoblems 

© Improving my mathematical skills 

© Improving mv reading skills 

© Improving my study ikills 

© Imorovlng my writtng skills 

© Honors program 

© Independent study 

© Spec la: services lor handicapped or disabled 



I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 



Q 



Will you need help in getting money t 
continue your education? 



© No. with parenis* help and my own savings an 

earnings I expect to have enough. 
© Ves. though I can pay tome costs. I will need 

help Qtiung more money. 
© Yes. I will need help getting money for all my 

expenses. 
© I am not iu«e. 



D If you attend the first institution you 
marked in item O, where do you 
expect to live? 

© W'th pa'ents or relatives 

© Campus dormitory 

© Fraternity, so'onty 

© OH campus room or apartment 

11 1 11 11 1 1 1 1 11 11 
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APPENDIX C 
1981 PSPP Questionnaire 
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MARCH 1981 
STUDENT PLANS AND BACKGROUND SURVEY 
OF THE MINNESOTA POST-HIGH SCHOOL PLANNING PROGRAM 

APrfQ'ttmofinv I Techn.cit Services Pfovitfea t>Y ihe 

Minnesota Hiqher Education Siudom Counseling Bureau 

Coordinating Boord University of Minnesota 



What is the purpose of this survey? 

This Survey asks you a few quesiions abour 
1 whai you plan lo do afier high school; • 
2. your in!eres;s ana needs related lo ihose plans; 
3 your abilities and accomplishmen:s in and oui of high school; 
4. your family background 

Your answers will be combrned with your PSAT NMSOT or SCAT scores and w.th your high school 
rank in class. High school rank is computed from hign school grade averages supplied by your 
school at the end of the junior year. 



How will the information be used? 

The University of Minnesota will compile this information, including high school rank test scores 
and answers to these questions, for the Higher Education Coordinating Board iHECBi The h£CB 
will use the data to p/oviae information to your high school to help you mak^ decisions about such 
things as whether or not to continue your education, to which school or college to apply what 
program or course to enter, and what action to take to accomplish your plans. The HECB w'lll also 
use the data to provide information to you about programs thai may be related to your interests or 
special neeos This information includes ms'ructsons and application forms for financial aid 
Results also are fuT.manzed for groups of students and analyzed lo help determine the kinds of 
educational programs ana facilities that are needed for students. 

Do you have to answer the questions? 

You are not legally reauired to provide the information requested If you do not want to answer a 
question, just leave it blank There is no penalty for not answering 



How to mark: 

It^is very important that yoj mark your questionnaire very carefully, especially the name and 
address sections Your time and effort in providing this information will be wasted if your answers 
cannot be rnierpreted 



Please use a pencil with Number 2 lead 
Compleiely blacken me space withm the 
little crde thai you initnd to mark 
If you erase a ma/k erase ihorouqnly 
See the good and poor marking samples 
at right. 



' 3 •< » good — IS well marked 

O * » POO' — It has an "eve" in the middle 
which may cause difficuliy m 
lis being seen. 

3 4 9 poo/ — IS too small a mark 



Directions for Proceeding: 

1. Wait until you have been instructed to go c-.nead 

2. Remember lo mark your instructions for the release of this information, to sign and mark in the 
spaces provided above to the right, and to complete the questionnaire carefully. 

3 Turn to the other side of this page and record and mark your name, address, county, soaal 
security nunr>ber. date of birth, sex. and telephone number. Pay special attention to the 
directions for the name and address spaces B e sure and mark your HOME zip code. 

4 If your school is using the special codes section, your examiner will instruct you further 
5. Next proceed to Section A "What do you plan to do the first year after you leave high 

school?" and continue completing the survey. 

6 If you aren t sure of how to proceed, ask your administrator for help before you go ahead 

IMPORTANT!! now turn youR sheet and read 

K\,.cu SCB EOS N'9 )32 INFORMATION ON THE RIGHT-HAND MARGIN ^ ■ 

I I I I I I II I I I I II I i I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 
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■i SPECIAL CODES 

^ 00 NOT MAHK HFHC 
J IIMI.ESS lOlO TOOOSO 



.J 



-J 



t I I I t I t 

1 , » , 1 , 1 , .1 , 1 I 1 , 3 
4|4|4)4t4|l|4|4 

t I I I r t i 



t t 

,J,3 
I 4|'4 

I 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
NUMBER 



0 0 ' 0 0 0 0 

I 

1 I 1 I I ( 

I 

I I J ; ? I ? 

1 1 1 .1 1 1 1 



0 0 0 

1 I 1 

2 2' 
.1 i 3 
4 '4 414 4)4 4 < ^ 

n i I 5 ^ I 1 5 1 

, , ,1, ,1, 

I I 
II4^,|||,|J|I|I| 



ft ■ I A K ri 
1 7 / 



DATE OF BIHTH 



Mo. 



lAM 
FED 
MAH 
APll 
MAV 

m 

WW 
AUG 
SFP 
OtIT 

nrc 



Dfiv 



MIGH SCHOOL «, CITY 

IN WHICH I.OCAI no . 

PrlMl Vfl*'i ''tuiMiP .itlitipv. " "rilv" '"""it "lip coil'" i" 
nr immmIimi^iI \Ut> wiwr .u \Ufi u^\\vt or iiiinil)r< m 
Pir.nr .ilihfcvi.iir at ttittim^ 



OATF, 



lh« ^|i.ic« prnvirlfH IiMnw. flt.irhrn ilif* ritflr |hil I'SHrred 



nil""* 'il HlMll Mil 

.V't'lllM! Ami* HhW' 
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YOUR I- 
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CODE I , , 



■ft DO NOT 
MARK HE^RE, 
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1 'I 1 
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A What do you plan to do the first 
^ year after you leave high school? 



Go lo lome c:he' ic 



C • s lOU 
k.u*'t tatm, 



B 



ioc?fee \U A .V.SJ 
iionsi de.vee 'M.D.,Ph.D.t 



Q If you ore i 



n FIELD OF STUDY OR MAJOR: 
" If you ( 




Then mark the 



7 T 

t t 



I I I I I I i I I I I I I I I 



Make a first and 
{See theseparat 



» f/»e number of 
your choices in the 
I the right 



Then mark the 



C FUTURE OCCUPATION: 

' If your plans would work out. in what 

would you like to be working in ten 
years from now? 

{See ti}R separate cocfesheet! 

B number of 



your choice in ttu- 
bc.'tfs 00 theright.^ 



Then mark ti 
circles here.. 



fj If you attend the first institution you 
" marked m item E. where do you 



I to live? 



^ Will you need help i 

No.wuhpiren„-help 
v-i. r.t.,-!»i I ccr pay 
Ve^.lv.iiineecheipg 



1 1 



I Mark below any areas in which you 



Fino:ngpiri-tir 



BEFORE YOU TURN IN YOUR ANSWER SHEET, BE SURE 
YOU'VE READ. MARKED. AND SIGNED THE FRONT PAGE 

ABOUT ^':::leasing this information 



PLEASE MAKE GOOD DARK MARKS. 
THE CIRCLES. 



LETELY FILL 



CONTINUE TO THE NEXT PAGE 



I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I III I I I I I I I I I 
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ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN & ACTIVITIES PLANNED 



J FOR THE ACTIVITIES LISTED BELOW. 

Indicate on the left your amount of 
participation while in high school. 
Mark only one Circle for each activity. 



V ■ Very Aetivf 
M > M;id«i.ii«i« Active 
S ' Slightly Aciivt 
N ■ Not Activf 

MARK HERE 




I 

ity. I 



To the riqht indicate which activities you 
p!nn to participate in while continuing 
your educ.itionraf ter high school, 



MARK 
HERE 



V 


M 


s 


N 




V 


M 


s 
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A'h'»»:ic<. ini'ftTtji^: 01 ciu!» . 
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s 




Athi^i'cs. vii'si'v 
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CuMum! 0' ctnnic n-oups . . 
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N 
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D'J'n.n :h5,!e 
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Cnj*ch Or le'tcious c*ouPs .... 
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J i.irnal>!tro v.'fin.^ trunl'dHC^S 
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M 
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'.'.j^i? iM'imnr.f.ii:;.: . . 
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*A 
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N 


■» j! : \r.c' ...... 
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N 


Fy'iiic.il Liryor..23ticns . . 
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M 
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N 


Bj.TiC c 1 
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M 
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N 


nOTC. A?F.;'-C. uROTC 


V 


M 




"Si 


f-.-e'*.*: (. p-r.^vr's . 


V 


hfi 


s 


N 


3c* ■'< o-i:.-" :■ ;>i>ni 


\l 


M 




N 


S.'C. ' ciM-. *, III': s'-'i'* 


V 


M 


b 


N 


S..- *■ • is'.tu;*!, IC »i . '-••,1-n. 


V 


M 




N 


S;j3-'' • nr -i-Ti-^f i 



l\i 



ESTIMATED YEARLY 
FAMILY INCOME; 
Estimate your family*s total 
income during the past year. 
AfjrA oniy one circle 

Less th,.n SC.OCIO 

se.ooo »' s:-.9t»L' 

SO.ri'^l' u S'd Qf>r. 
512,000 to SU.99? 
S\\i 0^0 u S17.9J9 
SlS.'KiC t:- £20,99:1 

S2i.oc«ott s::.995 

524.00010529,999 
S3C.000 to S25.999 
53C.V"0 to 541,999 

S4r.o:o S47.r99 

S4o.,000 0* 



RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 

.Set' t"'C Sf';;a\y:& 



"Reliqiftuv Prelfence" 
^ 5e« the note on trie 
Relig:ojs "re'e'ence 
lilt. Vuu mn\ om>l 
dntwrnn; i1 you wisn. 



PERSONAL BAC KG ROUrN'D 
Item? K thru P — The expUmrttion on th»^ fiont indicated who sees these results and how they 



are used. Anfwett to thi'sc item* will be p.irticul 



letting you kno»*. flhoui thcif offpr nfj* m areas where you may need special assistance. If you 



do not want to answer a qiven question, leavp it bl 

U PARENT S OCCUPATION: 

If parent (s deceased or retired, what 
was his 01 her occupation? 
Mark oy*)' opt Lire If for Father 
ana cn:v one circle for Mother, 



Father (oi 
maleouufdian! 



Mother foi 
female ouartliant 



i...;-.v»e' ' r".C'.^l . . ■ 
CIvmCS' Oi SaIv) •*>brl<Fi > I in^ 'f f . 
^ ••*::si - \" : ^<^ t ••••i. •* ».*'eC# »* ' 
»*c t <;p-.:ni ivi>-«' ifC»r»*'.-r*'** 

U:>'.. 



II- '".t ' r 



»jo» *,v, • : J* p- . I 
f'Hjy. ... , ■ 



riy hclplul to postsecondary institutions in 



ank. There is no penalty for not answering, 

I PARENT S EDUCATION: 

Mark the highest level of education * 
achieved by each of your parents, 
//a*-/, only/ one circle for each 
parent for guardian.) 
Father Moth 



. . Old not cnrnpiete (t'lde school 
. . Completed emhth g-ade . 
. . . 5ome high school . . 
G'aduaietl Irorn hioh schorl • . 
Camp^eied business o; tiade school. 
Some cotlepp 
. . GroduateJ (rom coHeoe ■ 

Completeil poS!'qt«J' .Jte degree 
A .Prt.D.. Law,fic.l . 



M 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND: 

Ametic.'in Inman or Alat^an Native 
r.«».->n o' P,iC'lic Islander 
Bi.-,r.. 
HiSCciniC 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 li iiV i 



« ! * 

J, 

6 I 6 



9 I 9 



DISABILITY CONDITIONS: 

Thi« «ecf>on requesis inlormatfon on 
handicapping conditions on a voluntary basis. 
It Will tie used to suppoM the various institutions 
voluntary efforts to provide access for students 
With l;3ndicappmQ conrjitions. This <nfo»-mation 
wilt be kppi confidrnlial and rtfutal to supply 
it Will not result tn any adverse treatment. 

A^vjr^* foffo\*.'lng conditions 

which yoii ha\ e that is to a degree 
handicaiiuiny to yoti. 

5ianr fT^/'itrmrn: paMial. not conectable 
no*niaJ lenses 

5..jhr im(iairment legalty blind 
He. nna imp.Mtment. iipni'icnnt he.irino loss 
in e.*n 
HcjMn.j impairment deal 
MohiSiiy imp.tirm^n; use cf wneplchair 
N'oliilMy impi.»m*nt. oihei 
Coo; J>r\.iiion impjirmen: loss of manual 
rte^iC'ity 

Lej'nina diun:lity 

Spee-h im^JA-ment 
Systemic impAirmeni- if g . sci7u'es. 
rti^tif les. e:<. I 
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APPENDIX D 
1983 PSPP Questionnaire 




MARCH 1983 
STUDENT PLANS AND BACKGROUND SURVEY 
OF THE MINNESOTA POST-HIGH SCHOOL PLANNING PROGRAM 

A f'itn/r:$nt tt/ ttir 
MiiuiUKiita i4it)hi;r.£diic<iliun 
CoordiiialuMj-Bojld 



Whatsis the purpose of thisisrcrvey? 

fhi*.^mv4'V <i«>ks ypu d tKWur ■ stiuris abatjt 
1 .vu iid ! i VO 1 V :ptaTJ : 1 1) ll Q wtlt ; ; . . i ty 1 1 ll OUi. 

tnur ;»*iwi*«?fs : arnli.urid w.Ur .-MiMrR54T , rfX*^^^^^ ,u SCAT scoiub. wilh yOMf hintj 
schuvf ^ ,mk in c w.ti, your Cus jc- P«3:rtn,na -'rof.le |CPP» ri;su.is. Hiyh scliool rank 

IS c.)m,>Lj{t:d In. '1 bcnuol yrude «ivLi,3.jt: .{ippMr'«| t.y your scl.ool iu the end ol ihe 

junior ytiui. 

How will the information bo used? 

Th... Mii.n.tsou. PwM H..,li \u \uhA Piaiwimc, Pii»,i;im (HSPP) will i;(in)|iiUi u.n. ii,lortnanon 

ini;l,iJiiK| hujh r.cnool r.iiik li:M bCorus. .mil .iUbweis in ili,;s« (muutu/iis PSPP will 

.IJI.J tu provide mini uuMiun lo yi.in ti(.|h .j,:Ji..uI lu ti(H|i yuii .nak.i ducisions Jhruit Such ihiii.is 

.IN vvlii.tJirr ur not lu i;(,iu } yuur i-ducjm.n. in wlur.h bCh.;ol m uuIUmju lo .i|i|)ly wli.il 

l>r.i.jr...ii i.r ..imkm! lu .tni,:, .mil wIm; ac nun I.. I..k.. M .n i.uniptM.h youf j)l..ns fSPP will ..Ko 

iiM» ihij il:jt.» lu pi(*vi(iu tntuiui.ijKin lu y„„ ,.,,.,,,,„„^ ih.,i y n,. f,;|.,i,.,| u» voi.i( 

inl.MiJMh nr sprtuil ni;cils R.jhull^ .il.s.i nr.; .>uhiii..i(I-m<(I fui .|roU|.-. ul MuikiU:; jnd .inidy.-.-d 
tw It.-h' li'JhMiniiiu ihe kiiidi* ni iMliir:;.tii.tMil |>iucji«inis .ind l.i.iilihir.s ih.d .nu n.jf.li.,i lor 
htiiiliifti.'; 

Do you have to answer the questions? 

Yuv. ant nol kMj.illy najuiieil lo pruviile ihtt n.loi oi.tujn itjquubitjd li v>iii d.j m.i w.ini lo 
answer a queslinn. jubl lit.ivt^ (t blatik Tlujre is no ptsn.diy h.r nol .nisweimj 



How to mark: 

ll rj vuiy jmpuriaiil Hun vuo (h.irk yonr iiuitsiioiiniiir.} vwy rjr.rfullv. uspenjlly th,] 

and .idiliess sccitons Your nniK oi.jj offoii »n piovidmy il,ib mfrjini.iuui. v/ill lie w.ibitjd if 

your «Mibwcrs cannot he ir.tirrpi i.iud 

I. Pliiabu ii:>e a puncil wtih NuiiiLtui 
2 IcJd. 

2 Cuiiiplnittly hljckitn tin; w.htCM 
vviiiiin the lnilu cwclu thiit ,;*u 
inh:nd lu injrk. 

3 If v*i<u bfdvu a nijrk. ufiise it 
thoroughly 

4 Srie tilts good ;iniJ f>our ntJikiinj 
b.iiiiples ji nuht. 



bt'od 
pdi'tr , 



i:> wuil markKd 

It li.ibH.i ■■.jye inti.cniiU.lltj 

v,vriii:h ntjy c,.iiihedil(ici.lty(n 

IIS llUlPIJ SlM't) 



poi.«i " IS tu«i sniitlt a nt.irk 



Directions for Proceeding: 

1 Wuil nniil you liJVu ljrti;ii iti:»li ucluwl I., ju .ihuiid 

2 RrtiimmbHr to mark yout instruction!, for ihi.> ri.-luasu ui this inf-innaunn. m sitjn «ind 
n;.irk u\ tho bpJCus pri.viiJcd abovi; to tUi» r.yiu, jiul lu co.i;|i»ule ino quuMiiinnairL' 
carefully 

3 Turn to thu otiiitr sulo of this pjy« ami r»;nji.3 hiuI mark youi n.inur. aUUiHbs, r.ounty. 
socidl siicurttv nuinbtTi. dditj ol lurth. bn*. and tei^phonc niiinin;r Pay specuil .muntion 
to Hie diiiiCtionb Inr tlie njimi and uddnrbs up:iCfts H^Wt* lo indrk^uur ^li•.Mb /ijirndu 

4 II youi scMuol isi uiinwj the sptjcj.jl todus J.»»cti(.n. yOur cxammur will nvitiui:i you Uiriiujr 
5. Nuxi prnccMtd to Suction A ♦'Whai do yuu plnn lo do thu In&t yHur uKur you Unvo high 

school?" and cnntinne cuinpluhiuj the Tiurvuy 

C II yuu an-n't suro ot hnw lu piocoetl. iibn vi'ur .id ,.bli.ilnr f(.r iit-lp t;.:liiii} yi,u iju 

jhead 



IMPORTANT!! 



^|l■^■.v iiiiili vUi.Mt ;;nt I.I .if.n i:i AO 
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P««rl you* ntrir ft thf tin.i»s p'OviiJud bri:>»s Bf'OA 4Bi^ be > I >ckH>i 



la<;t name 

1 1 1 1 ' r 



L/ D o o o c> ri 



-SiB't FiqST NAME 



A A A A 



nDDODODDU 



0 O C* O CI 

1 ► I » P 
C C Ct 9 C 

H V, n u 



• t M M M M • 



o o o o 



f4 N N n 
O O O D 



o o 



ocooocooo 



s s 



s s o s 



LJ 



u u u u 

V V V V V V V 
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What do YOU plan to do the first 
year after you leave high school? 
Choose the one answer that best 
describes iour plans. 

Go to college (liberal sris college, slate 
untversily. communrtv college, umvcriuy) 

. Go to vocational, lechnrcai. trade, or 
business msiitute 

• Go to some other school (hospital school, 
music school, etc.) 

. ..' Enter military service 
I' Gel a job 

/ Stan farming or own business 
■ Homemaking. full-time 
'.^ Other plant 
V ■ Don't know 



g How much education do you expect 
to achieve? Mark one. 

. > High school graduation 
.... Vocational or technical certificate 
.... Two-year college degree (A A.J 
^ Four-year coltege degree (8.A.. 8 S ) 
'j Masters degree (M A.. M S.) 
Professional degree (M D . Ph D.J 



Q If you are not planning further 
education next year, what is the 
most important reason why not? 

O Can't aHord it 
. ? Nol interested 

. Want 10 start earthing a living immediately 
. Oon'i have enough ability 

, Want to work or travet before more 
tormr.l education 

. Other reason 



Q FIELD OF STUDY OR MAJOR: 
If you continue your training or 
schooling after high school, what 
do you plan to study or major in? 

// )fOu are not planning to attend 
a post-secondary institution, 
mark "000," 

[See the separate codesheet] 



g Your Institutional Choice: 

Make a first and second choice. 

[See the separate codesheet] 



Write the number of 
your choice m the 
bojfes on the right. 



Then mark the 
circles here.—^ 
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Write the number of 
your choices in the 
boxes on the right.^^ 



Then mark the 
circles here. 



1st 


2nd 
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p FUTURE OCCUPATION: 

If your plans would wc:k out, in what 
occupation or general area occupations, 
vvould you like to be working in ten 
years from now? 

(See the separate codesheet] 



Write the number of 
your choice in the 
boxes on the right.'^ 



Then mark the 
circles here. 



Q If you attend the first institution 
you marked in item E» where do 
you expect to live? 



. With parents or relatives 
, Campus dormitory 

Fraternity, sorority 

Otf-cempus room or apartment 



1^ Will you need help in getting money 
to continue your education? 

\^ No. with parents' help and my owr< 
savings and earnings I expect to have 

enough. 

Yes. though I can pay some costs, f will 
r^eed help getting more money. 

\.. Yes. I will need help getting money for 
•II my expenses. 

._ I am not sure. 



Mark below eny areas in which 
you might went assistance or 
information ss you continue 
your education. 

I . Obtaining financial aid 

.* Finding part-lime employment 

Findmg housing on or near campus 

Advanced placement or credit by 
uxammatiort 

\ ) Making educational or vocational plans 

, Solving personal problems 
'. .' Improving my mathematical Skills 
. j Improving my reading skills 
■ Improving my study skills 
'.J" Improving my writing skills 

Honors program 

Independent study 

^ Special services for handicapped or 
disabled 



BEFORE YOU TURN IN YOUR ANSWER SHEET, BE SURE 
YOU'VE READ. MARKED. AND SIGNEDTHE FRONTPAGE 
ABOUT RELEASING THIS INFORMATION. 



PLEASE MAKE GOOD DARK MARKS. COMPLETELY FILL 
THE CIRCLES. 

CONTINUE TO THE NEXT PAGE 



ACTIVITIHS PARTI^^^^^ ACTIVITIES PLANNED 

FOR THE ACTIVITIES LISTED BELOW. 
Iniiicflid Oil ihtt lud your aniounl of 
purticipniiun while in hi(jh school. 
Mtjrk only one ciicln for osch activity 



V - Very ActivH 
M - MuilerHlttly Active 
S ■ Shyhtly Active 
N ' Not Active 



MARK Ht HE 
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I Tu thii riyht todicatn which activilios you 
plan to parttcipata in while cuntinuin(j 
your tfdiiciJKud after hifih hchool. 
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PCflSONAL BACKGROUND 



itdOkS K lliiii P — The Hxpliiiiution on the froi 
how ihuy uro used. Answers to thiisoitHrns will 
inkliiiaiuni in lettinu you know about thhii o 
»|SOch: uskistanctt. If you do nut wdtu to un 
Th6rd IS no punalty fof nut unswertnu 



I'ARtNT S OCCUPATION. 

If puront IS ddCdaftud or lOtiroU, vvImi 

Wris fiis Or h6r occupdtibit? 

Afii^A o/i/y ,inr* ctnlc tut fjtfitfr 

dtuJ Qtity ofif t:irt.}o for Mottmr 



F«in«r |ui 
mailt ^UAiiliant 



MuKiui (III 
IwhiaIii (JU*(i1IMiI| 



( iMiii-»l (It bain* WMiknt 



f aLlJIv •Vnikai n' I kdu'af 
J««i»«|ii #»,it|i l<u.nj «l.il.ii 



P(|il**Bii.nal III TaLtinital Wiiri 
|<i Ml*, rfi.uw. ImiiI ilr<MiM L-n^ 
tIpl.M U^fKi U,*^-ri ,4 |..ul 



(.'•wlujr^iiiiar ..Him iri « 
Skillart VVoika* 



II W I.II.I «!' )>l< 
Ull't 



iiuliCHttJit who SHDS thiisu rusulis und 
jiipurticiilurly liulp'^'l tn pubtsucoititriry 
(minus in aruHS whurii you may riund 
wbr tt uivun quH:>lion, luuve il uldiik. 



PARENT S f DUCATION: 
MdiK thd hujltii^t luvul of 
uducution uchidvad by 6dCh 
uf your paiuitts. 

Mniik tf/Uy unv cut ft' for citti 
Pctrvttt (to yuji\h,u») 
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M LSIIMATED YEARLY 
FAf\fllLY INCOf\flE. 
Estiniatit your (oimly's total 
income duriny the puti year. 

M,}rk only ur\e ctrcftf 



in.in %u (XK) 
»0 0OO 1.1 Hi 'JVI 
5>j (KK) lu » n 'JIJ9 

si; ooi lu »M s'lg 
si:>u«jii (II 

!>l!iOOU ill SVUilVi 

vao.mxi iu JU'.i.a-ja 
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S42 <K» Ui S4/ 9'J» 
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Q RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE: 

\Srt' Ihti Sf(Ji*r,Ui' 
COtttfSh,:ftll 



San iti« null un (hn 
RwlitJiOtJB P'ttlmuiic* 
ti«l You inay mitit 

■ niiWAIlMQ It yOvi Miih. 



p OlSAUlLiTY CONDITIONS: 



Thik ivciMiii iiiMUHtta intr<i((iatioii mi 
riiiioliCnjipiiij cunilitiona un a vuloiitiny litint 
l( Mill Lu .iiiitl to >,«|ip.iri (liu •/artdiit mihtutiiii>i' 
vuliiiitttry ulltlits III |iiu««iln acCMal liii ilu.luiili 
with (iiMiiliCtippina CuriUiliiiiiB Ttiifc irilbirnatiou 
will liH hopl r.O'itiUiiMliai MMii luliiVat iii •ii^iply 
It Mill iiiit iBiutt Ml any MUw«(b« tiMatMlulU 

A/ii/A iitiy ut the tolliitMthj cofiJ'tiotm 
wrutJt ynu /i.ivi? tti<it /j» ta u dvnit^a 

/lii/ll/fL'.W*/!*/ t.J you 

Sight iiiiii.iMMMtiti jidttoil nut LOiii>it<i(ilu 
Willi riMiMial Icribtfs 

&iijl)l III <{j Willi lull! I'ijill> liJii.U 

HirMiiiiii iiM|»M»iiiiHitl v<o><-li«.iin| hrsiiniiij 
lii>> III l.iiiri uji^ 
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i'liillltill iliiiM llll||,|lMiluni tllkt lit llliltiMiil 

Jtt*l«iilv 
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L^rriiLlI llUllililltlitiir 

Sv'.liini.itir iKip.iiiiiifdt ii; ij . Vi-i/Kii t 

ll'dliUtRk Uli. t 
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HlNNESOTA POST-SECONDARY ATTENDANCE PROJECT 



COLLEGE CHOICE 



COLLEGE CHOICE 



1. Did you graduate froa high school? yes 1 

No ! 2 

(IF RESPONDENT SAYS S/HE GOT A G.E.D., (IF NO, TERMINATE) 

CODE "NO" AND TERMINATE) DK . • . 8 

RA . . . 9 

la. (IF YES) Did you graduate with the class Yes 1 

you started nith? no 2 

DK . . . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

2. Did you attend any educational institution in Yes 1 

the first six months after your high school No . , , 2 

graduation? dP jjq^ gg jg ,5, 

DK . . . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Was the institution public or private? 



Nas that the: 

(INTERVIEHER: VOCATIONAL/ 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES INCLUDE: 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS, HEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING CLPN, 
MEDICAL/DENTAL TECHNICIAN, 
X-RAY3, TECHNICAL CCDC INST., 
BROHN INST.], COSMETOLOGY) 



(SPECIFY OTHER HERE) 



Public 1 

Privrjte 2 

DK . . . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 



Univergity of Minnesota 1 

(IF U OF M, 00 T0i7> 

State University 2 

Junior or co«aunity college .... 3 

Private liberal arts college. . . . 4 
Vocational, technical or business 

col 1 ege 5 

Soae other kind (SPECIFY) 6 

DK . . . 6 

RA . . . 9 

NA • . . 0 



Hbat Has the na«t of the ichool? 



6. Mhat state and city or town was it in? 
(CITY) 
(STATE) 
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MINNESOTA POST-SECONDARV ATTENDANCE PROJECT 



CONTINUING EDUCATION 



In your first ter« there Here you a 
full-tiie student, between half- and 
full'tine, about half-tiie or less 
than half tiie. (PROBE FOR ESTIMATE 
IF RESPONDENT IS UNSURE.) 



Full tiie 

BetHeen half and full tiae 

About half tiie. . . . 

Less than half tise. • 
DK 
RA 
NA 



About hoH lany liles is this institution 
froa your parents' or guardians' hoae at 
the tiae of your high school graduation? 
(DO NOT READ CATEGORIES) 



Less than S 

5 - 10 . . 

11 - 50. . 

51 - 100 - 

101 - 500. 

nore than 500 
DK 
RA 
NA 



9. In deciding Nhether or not to continue your education beyond high 

school, hoN iaportant to you Nas iSIAS^klill **** it very iaportant, 
soaeMhat iaportant, or not iaportant? 

Very S/H Not 
ISB lie ISB DK RA NA 



10. 



a. your parents Nanting you to continue?. . 1 

b. Nanting to get a better job? 1 

c. Nanting to gain a general education? . . 1 

d. Nanting to aeet neN people? 1 

e. Nanting to prepare for graduate or 
professional school? l 

f. there Nas nothing better to do? 1 

Did this institution offer you any 
financial aid like a grant, loan, 
schol arship, or campus job? 



Yes. . 1 

No . 2 

(IF NO, GO TO 11) 

DK . . . a 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 



10a. (IF YES) Hon iaportant was this in your 
decision to attend there? Nas it very 
iaportant, soaeNhat iaportant, or not 
iaportant? 



Very iaportant 
SoaeNhat iap . 
Not iaportant. 

DK . 

RA . 

NA . 



11. Hon iaportant to your decision was the 
tuition lavei? Nas it very important, 
soaewhat iaportant, or not iaportant? 



Vary iaportant 
SoaeNhat iap . 
Not iaportant. 

DK . 

RA . 

NA . 
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HINNESOTA POST-SECONDARY ATTENDANCE PROJECT 



NON-EDUCATION 



12. Mould yau describe the tuition Ivvel at high, High ••••••• 1 

■oderate or Iom? Haderate 2 

LoM 3 

DK . • . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

13. In aeeting your first year's educational expenses did you obtain any 
financial support fro«: iBiSD^LlST^BELgM) ? 

Yes Nq DK RA NA 



a. Your own savings? • 

b. Parents or faaily? . 

c. Scholarships or grants? 

d. Loans? 

e. The work-study program? 

f. Full-ti«e or part-ti«e work other than work study? 

g. Any other source (SPECIFY) 



(SPECIFY OTHER HERE) 

14, Was your grade point average in your first A I 

ters about an A, an A-/B+, a B, a B-/C + , C A-/B+ 2 

or beloM C? (PROBE FOR AN ESTIMATE) B 3 

B-/C + 4 

C 5 

Below C 6 



DK . . . 8 
RA . . . 9 
NA . . . 0 

That was the last question. Thank you very auch for your cooperation. 
(TERMINATE) 



NON-EDUCATION 



15. In thD first six laonths after high school graduation did you 
15ieP_LISI_BELOH>2 

Igs No DK gA [jA 

a. have a part-tiae job? .... 1 2 i 9 0 

b. have a fuU-tiae job? .... 1 2 8 9 0 

c. enter Military service? ... 1 2 8 9 0 

16. Many different reasons aay have influenced your decision not to go on 
to school. 

iBifi5_LlSI_BEL0H) important in your decision? 

Yes No DK RA (jA 

a. wanting financial security i 2 8 9 0 

b. guidance froa a counselor or teacher l 2 8 9 0 

c. wanting to live at hoae 1 2 8 9 0 

d. advice froa a friend or relative i 2 8 9 0 

e. wanting to pursue other interests besides 

education 1 2 8 9 0 
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MINNESOTA POST-SECONDARY ATTENDANCE PROJECT 



NON-EDUCATION 



17, Did you apply to any ichooli either before or Yet 1 

within six oonths of graduation? No 2 

(IF NO, GO TO 19) 

DK . . . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

IB. Here you accepted for adtission to any of Yes 1 

those schools? No , ... 2 

DK . . . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

IBa. (IF YES) Has not getting accepted at the Yes l 

school you preferred important in your No 2 

decision not to go on to school? DK . , . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

IBb, (IF YES) Has not being able to afford the Yes 1 

school you preferred important in your No 2 

decision not to go on to school? DK . . . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

19, Did your parents offer any financial support Yes 1 

for you to go to school after graduation fro« No 2 

high school? DK . . . 8 

RA • 9 

(INTERVIEWER: IF ASKED, -ROOM AND BOARD" IS NA ' ! ' 0 
A TYPE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT.) 

20, If you had been able to obtain enough Yes l 

financial aid, would you have attended No 2 

an educational institution? • DK . . . 8 

RA . . . 9 

NA . . . 0 

21, You said that you did not attend an educational Yes 1 

institution Nithin six ionths of hi^h school No 2 

graduation. Did you attend an educational DK • • • 8 

institution after those six aonths? RA . • . 9 

NA . • . 0 

That was the last question. Thank you very auch for your cooperation. 
(TERMINATE) 
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